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THIS little book is intended to give a 
short account of the excavations in 
the Forum from 1898 to 1905, and of the 
light they have thrown upon the religion 
and history of the Romans, and through 
these upon the character of the people. As 
far as possible well-known facts contained 
in the many previous books upon the Forum 
have been omitted, but the monuments not 
recently exca^gated have been noticed in their 
place, in order to make the book, as a hand- 
book, complete in itself. Its arrangement is 
that by which a visitor may best see the 
Forum without passing over the same ground 
twice. 

It is hoped that the account may also 
interest those in England and America who 
care for things classic and historical. The 
finely conceived and exhaustive researches of 
Comm. Boni in the valley where the whole 
life of Rome centred have been rich in results 
of the greatest significance and importance. 

Rome, December, 1903. 
London, December, 1904. 
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I 
THE FORUM 

passimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque Foro et lautts mug-ire Carinis. 

IT is best to take a short preliminary view 
of the excavations as a whole before 
examining them in detail, and the most con- 
venient raised platform from which to do so 
is afforded by the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, which with its three famous columns 
stands just opposite to the modern entrance. 
Looking down from this point of vantage, 
it is easy to see how the Forum began as a 
bartering ground in the midst of the sur- 
rounding hill villages ; it was the market- 
place oE the Palatine, Esquiline, Quirinal, 
and Capitol, and their natural centre when 
they afterwards merged into one city. Habit 

B 
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and tradition have always been extra- 
ordinarily strong in Rome, and although 
the narrow valley was very marshy and 
continually flooded, it was soon filled with 
shops and stalls, with the memorials of 
heroes, the temples of the gods, and the 
tribunals of justice. Where the people were 
accustomed to gather, there they continued 
to meet to discuss State affairs and to listen 
to the speeches of orators. 

Every development, every crisis of Roman 
history is registered in the buildings of the 
Forum, till the great change of all, from 
Republic to Empire, was signalised by the 
rearrangement of the whole on new lines of 
orientation. That is to say, its regular oblong 
look was given to it for the first time by the 
founders of the Empire. They set their build- 
ings, as a rule, parallel or at right angles to 
the Capitol at the end, following a natural 
configuration of the valley. The buildings of 
the Republic had been orientated, as far as 
possible, by the sun's course, and the lines 
of their direction are almost according to 
the points of the compass. Traces of them 
are to be found in nearly every part of the 
Forum at a lower level, making an angle of 
some thirty degrees with the Imperial struc- 
tures above them. 
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In speaking of the different parts of the 
valley it is convenient to call the Capitol 
end the west, and the side towards the 
Coliseum the east, and so forth, although 
this is not perfectly accurate. Finally, we 
have to remember that the Forum, as a 
Roman understood it, occupied only the low 
flat tract between the foot of the Capitol 
and that of the rising ground towards the 
east, which slopes gently up to the ridge 
of the Velia, on which the Arch of Titus 
stands; the slope itself was beyond its 
limits. 

On the south side were the heights of the 
Palatine, the hill of Romulus and his people, 
and on the north-west was the Quirinal of the 
Sabines. This latter overhung the Forum 
within a short distance of the northern end 
of the Capitol, until Trajan cut great part 
of it away to give better communication 
between two populous districts, and it is as 
such that we must think of its position in 
early times. The Capitol itself was a steep, 
natural fortress, and was coveted by Romans 
and Sabines alike, as the story of Tarpeia's 
treachery shows. 

The Sacra Via was the ancient highway 
between the Palatine and the Quirinal; the 
connecting thread of Rome. The primitive 
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path ran down from the only easily accessible 
point of the Palatine, over the ridge of the 
Velia, and then along the valley, until, as 
Varro tells us, it ascended the northern peak 
of the Capitol Hill, which was then call^ the 
Arx, or citadel, where the Church of Aracoeli 
now stands. The Way was doubly sacred ; 
first as the earliest highway of the city whose 
origins were so holy in a Roman's eyes, 
secondly because along it passed the priestly 
processions between the Auguraculum, or 
consecrated platform of the Augurs on the 
Arx, and the Regia, the Chapter-house of 
the priests, and the centre of many ancient 
cults ; and again from this to the house of 
the Rex Sacrificulus, which stood upon the 
Velia. 

At diagonally opposite corners of the 
market-place w^re the two great centres 
of Roman life, whose full significance the 
present excavations have shown. On the 
south-^ast is the group of the first shrines of 
the State, which were always the corner- 
stone of its worship; the spring and sanc- 
tuary of Juturna, the Hearth of Vesta, the 
Regia, house of the king and assembly hall 
of the priests, the dwelling of the Vestal 
Virgins, and that of the Pontifex Maximus, 
called the Domus Publica. Over to the 
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fwrfh-wesi were the centres of government ; 
the Comitium, where the patricians met for 
political debate, the Curia, or Senate-house, 
above it ; the Vulcanal, which commanded the 
Comitium from the lowest slope of the Capi- 
tol, and the platforms of the Rostra, whose 
changing positions we shall have to trace. 

On the political centres the plebeians 
encroached more and more under the Re- 
public, until at last the importance of the 
Comitium was merged in that of the Forum 
itself. The shrines and their priesthoods, 
on the contrary, remained in the hands of the 
patrician families. Among them stood the 
Regia, the "little house of great Numa," 
organiser of the State religion ; but the tomb 
of Romulus, the political founder of the 
city, was in the place of debate. 

To carry our parallel still further ; the 
position of each group was determined by 
certain natural conditions which are easily 
perceptible from our point of vantage. The 
sunny north-west corner was the highest 
part of the valley, and being a little raised 
above the marsh, made a convenient place 
of assembly. In the opposite and low-lying 
south-eastern corner the Palatine villagers 
had found water rising to the surface just 
under the hillside, in the Pool of Juturna. 
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The care of the spring was placed in the 
charge of a priesthood of women, just as it 
was the wives and daughters in each house- 
hold who drew and carried home the water 
for its use. These "daughters of the 
State " had also the sacred duty of keeping 
the fire continually alight on its public 
hearth, and took from it their name of 
Vestal Virgins. They groimd the first-fruits 
of the corn harvest to flour, and baked the 
symbolic loaves that were used in the most 
ancient ceremonies. They were under the 
king's guardianship, and his house was 
built close to theirs and to the Hearth 
Chamber of Vesta, so that the whole circle 
of the shrines of the Roman Family State 
grew up around the spring. 

Towards the end of the Republic the area 
of the Forum became most inconveniently 
crowded, and therefore, during the second 
and first centuries B.C., various eminent 
citizens began the building of the Basilicas. 
They were halls in which trials were held, 
and various other business conducted, a 
little apart from the disturbance of the 
noisy throng outside. Their plan and 
uses will be discussed when we come to 
examine the excavations of the Basilica 
Emilia. At this moment we have only to 
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notice that the two most important flank 
the whole length of the market-place as it 
^ras under the Empire, the Basilica Julia 
running along its southern, and the Basilica 
Emilia along its northern side. Still later 
large additions were made by many of the 
Emperors, who built their Imperial supple- 
mentary Fora on the north of the Forum 
Romanum. 

It can be easily seen that the area under 
excavation has been immensely widened on 
both sides since the present excavations were 
begun in 1898, so that it is rather more 
than a third larger than then. It is almost 
equally evident that a far deeper level has 
been reached, not merely in certain corners, 
but over a large proportion of the central 
space. But it is more important to under- 
stand the extraordinary gain in significance 
for our knowledge of ancient Rome. The 
religious notions of the Romans have, in 
many respects, emerged into fresh light, and 
the real bearing of political changes has 
become clear in the unimpeachable evidence 
of the buildings which were connected with 
them. Under the Empire the great fabric 
that the Republic had built up was riddled 
with foreign importations, and went slowly 
to pieces ; but the very length of the time 
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that th« vast superstructure took to decay, 
as well as the enormous part it played in 
the development of human history, proves 
the strength of its foundations ; the mon- 
archy and the Republic are the time of its 
growth, and it is in its making that it must 
be studied and understood. 

Roman methods were rough and often 
cruel, but the Roman character was of the 
strongest and most self - controlled. On 
Roman law the system of modern life is 
based, and no people ever ruled so well, 
because no men have ever so well ruled 
themselves. The brilliant little Republics of 
Greece have given us a literature and an art 
with which those of Rome cannot for a 
moment compare, but the restless suscepti- 
bility which made them capable of this, itself 
unfitted them for that sustained self-denial 
which is necessary to lasting political great- 
ness. Their insistent individualism would 
have made it impossible for them to absorb 
what was best in their barbarian foes and 
subjects, as the Romans did. They lasted 
but a century or two, while Rome — even 
classic Rome — endured for upwards of a 
thousand years. Livy was hardly wrong in 
his patriotic opinion that "never has there 
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been a State greater, holier, or more fertile 
in noble examples." 

It was this natural political stability which 
led the Romans so firmly to cling to their 
old traditions, and which therefore gives the 
Forum its extraordinary interest, as contain- 
ing within itself the record of all that was 
most essential to the life of the city from its 
foundation to its fall. 



II 

PONS JUTURNiE 

Diva . . . stag'nis quae fluminibus sonoris 

Prassidet 
Nympha, decus fluviorum, animo g^ratissima nostro. 

THE history of the primitive Forum 
begins with the Fountain of Juturna, 
which is close beside the Temple of Castor. 
The first Fons of all was a sandy pool, into 
which the springs filtered up through a bed 
of gravel. Under the Republic the water 
was contained in a great tank built of 
squared blocks of tufa, set according to the 
old lines of direction by the points of the 
compass. Considerable remains of it exist, 
but they are covered up under the ground. 
Later still, the concrete tank which now 
holds the water was built under the Empire 
at a higher level, and with the new lines of 
direction. It measures a little over five 
metres each way, being nearly square, and 
is 2i metres deep. It must have had a 
screen or railing around it, for there is 

lO 
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a threshold on the south side. It was pro- 
bably built by Tiberius when he rebuilt the 
Temple of Castor close by, during the reign 
of Augustus. The concrete was faced with 
opus reticulation and lined with marble ; the 
brickwork arch on the east side was added 
later. 

In the centre is a large oblong pier, 
and a marble group of Castor and Pollux 
with their horses probably stood upon it ; 
many broken fragments of the statues were 
found near. The Pool of Juturna is shown 
beside the Temple of Castor on a piece 
of the marble plan of Rome, and there it 
has two middle piers instead of one, corre- 
sponding to the two jets of water and to the 
two statues of the twin gods. Two little 
flights of steps are marked leading down to 
the north-east and north-west corners on the 
plan, and it is there that the water still rises. 

The ancient spring of the Palatine village 
was sacred to Juturna, the nymph of water, 
who presided not only over springs, but 
over rivers, and even over the waters of 
the sea. She was originally one of those 
half-personifications of nature that were the 
earliest deities of the Latin people. Around 
her the literary taste of the Augustan Age, 
under the influence of Greece, wove many 
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legends, and she was called by Ovid "the 
beloved of Jove,*' who roused the angry 
jealousy of Juno, and by Virgil, the sister 
of Turnus, King of the Rutuli, who was 
defeated by iSneas soon after his landing 
in Italy. But the Roman of the Republic 
had neither the gift for stofy-telling nor the 
artistic creative power that enabled and im- 
pelled the Greeks to build up their vividly 
personal conception of the gods. The 
**pietas," which was the soul of his re- 
ligion, led him to propitiate in far less 
humanised form the deities of natural facts 
or powers, and those who presided over the 
husbandman's work, and the events of family 
life, and, above all, over the State. The 
Roman was content to worship the water of 
the spring, and its intimate connection with 
the first origins of his city gave it a very 
special and lasting sanctity in his eyes. 

Again, the founders of the Republic 
strengthened their position by connecting 
the ancient source with the divine help they 
claimed to have received in the overthrow of 
the Tarquins at Lake Regillus (496 B.C.). 
The twin gods Castor and Pollux, who had 
secured the victory for Rome, were said to 
have ridden into the Forum to announce it 
on their milk-white steeds, and "washed 
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their horses in the well^ That springs by 
Vesta's fane," 

Their temple was erected at the place» 
and the Roman knights yearly rode to it in 
festal array to sacrifice on the anniversary 
of the battle, while their statues were also set 
up by the water. The pieces of the statues 
which were found — parts of two youths and 
of two horses — have been reconstructed as 
far as possible, and are collected in one of 
the little cells that run along the east side 
of the sanctuary. They are of various 
artistic styles and two different kinds of 
marble, so that the group must have been 
several times restored. The fine horse's 
head that is almost uninjured looks like 
Greek work of the first half of the fifth 
century b.c. ; the spirited, distended nostrils 
and the archaic, hogged mane are quite 
characteristic. It may well have belonged 
to a group set up within a generation or 
two of the battle itself. The two human 
torsoes are of the same very coarse-grained 
marble, but the work is softer and freer. 

A representation of the twin gods standing 
by their horses (Which drink out of a round 
stoup on a ^pedestal) commemorated the 
glory of the victorious general at Lake 
Regillusy Aulus Postumius, on the denarii 
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of his family, the Postumian gens. The 
stoup may be merely a numismatic device 
to represent the Pool, or some such water- 
ing-trough may have really been there. It 
is curious that parts of a large marble 
basin, covered with Augustan reliefs, were 
found near by. 

The Dioscuri of Rome and Greece have 
an interesting and exact counterpart in the 
Asvin twins of the Vedic books of India. 
Both pairs personified the morning and 
evening star, and as such they were alike 
believed to ride upon white horses, and to 
succour the sick, whose maladies were 
thought by the ancients to be largely under 
the influences of the stars, and also mariners , 
who guided their course by them. Both the 
Asvins and the Dioscuri were closely con- 
nected with water by their worshippers. 
A coarse black-and-white mosaic pavement 
close to the remains of the statues represents 
fishermen in their boats, one of whom lifts 
up his hands in prayer to a star, the emblem 
of Castor and Pollux. 

The altar that stands on the edge of the 
tank was found at the bottom of it, and 
has reliefs on all its four sides. Behind are 
the Dioscuri in their conical caps, with 
spears in their hands, and stars overhead ; 
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on the short sides are Jove and Leda, their 
parents ; and on the fourth side is the 
goddess Lucifera carrying a torch. 

Lucifera was the ancient goddess of 
fertility, who was sometimes in Rome sur- 
named Juno, the matron, but more often 
Diana, the maiden protectress of all woodland 
things, and especially of their reproductive 
energy, as in her oriental, Ephesian, form. 
Her most famous sanctuary was by the Lake 
of Nemi, and the Roman women carried 
torches to it every August, whose flames 
were mirrored in the deep water. Hence her 
name of "Lucifera," the "light-bearer," or 
else because she was, like the old Latin Juno, 
goddess of the moon. The votive offerings 
that have been found in her precinct show 
that she was especially resorted to by those 
who wished to bear children, or for a 
fortunate delivery in childbirth. The water 
of Jutuma, like that of Nemi, was considered 
especially salubrious for women, so that 
the figure of Lucifera is very appropriate 
there. 

There are several mineral springs in the 
near neighbourhood of Rome, whose real 
medicinal efficacy was well known to the 
Romans. Perhaps it was partly on this 
account that they believed very many springs 
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and wells to be endowed with magical healing 
powers, and sought a cure there by divina- 
tion, which was practised by a priest who 
lived at the spot. The cure was repaid by 
throwing votive offerings into the water. 
Even Pliny remarks that in his day most 
people still went to the oracles, and very 
few to physicians, to be healed. Nothing 
could be more natural than to credit the 
ancient spring of the city with similar virtue, 
and it came to be looked upon as a kind of 
Pool of Bethesda; Varro, writing in the 
first century B.C., derived the very name of 
Juturna from juvare (to help) because ^ 
the healing of her waters. 

In 293 B.C. the cult of iSsculapius the 
Healer was brought to Rome from Epidauros, 
at the time of a great pestilence, and, like 
the oracular healing, this new worship 
centred round wells and springs* It was 
the same in its original home in Greece. 
The great sanctuary of the god under the 
Acropolis at Athens has in the midst of it 
an ancient spring that seems to have given 
its name to the whole precinct, for a bound- 
ary-stone is still standing in its polygonal 
wall, inscribed, " the limit of the well." 

It is well known that at Athens and at Epi- 
dauros patients lay under a porticus to await 
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their cure, and there seems to have been 
a similar one at the Temple of iSsculapius 
on the Tiber Island, for Plautus* Curculto 
gives an amusing account of nocturnal 
adventures there, like those described by 
Aristophanes. The row of little cells on 
the east side of the spring of Juturna may 
well have been put to a similar use, for 
various statues of health divinities have been 
found in them. Among these are a bust of 
i^sculapius, and a statue of him attended 
by Telesphoros with the cock, the prescribed 
thank-offering of the sick ; also one of 
Apollo the Cleanser and Healer, with a 
laurel branch on the support of the statue, 
the same Apollo who was worshipped in 
conjunction with iSsculapius at Epidauros ; 
a torso of the Diana of the Ephesians, with 
rows of bees on her garment, and a hel- 
metted goddess, perhaps Hygeia. All of 
them are in the free decadent style of the 
very late Empire, except the Apollo, which 
is an archaistic imitation of an early Greek, 
figure. 

The little cells themselves are the sub- 
structures of an inclined way up to the Nova 
Via and the Palatine, a way which is men- 
tioned by Ovid, and which reminds us of the 
rugged and steep path by which the Palatine 
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women must have climbed down just here to 
get water, and which it no doubt replaced. 
The ascent and its supporting arches dre of 
concrete and opus tncertum^ and therefore 
of the second or first century B.C., but the 
chambers were afterwards enlarged, perhaps 
by Hadrian, in brickwork. They would seem 
to have at last become, together with some 
adjoining rooms, the ofiices of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, which managed the 
water-supply of Rome, for several small 
inscribed stones (cippi) were dedicated in 
them by the officials. Two are inscribed to 
the Emperor Constantine by two '' Cura-i^ 
tores Aquarum et Minicise" (superintendents 
of the water-supply and of the portions where 
corn was distributed), and another to the 
'^ Genius Stationis Aquarum. " The last effort 
of these Curatores was an ineffectual edict 
intended to put a stop to the destruction of 
the aqueducts. Another curious find to be 
seen in the cells is that of a number of stone 
mortars, such as were used in the Middle 
Ages for the compounding of drugs. 

It would be interesting to discover whether 
the water of Juturna really possessed any 
medicinal qualities or no. The analysis 
shows that it was originally peculiarly pure ; 
but the very source was poisoned by the use 
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of the springs for a latrine after the fall of 
the western Empire. Twenty-one and a half 
cubic metres of water are now yielded in 
twenty-four hours. 

The Roman measure <^ time was the 
clepsydra, the water-clock, and the unit of 
weight was the water contained in an *^ am- 
phora," of course of fixed size. The ad- 
joining Temple of Castor was the office for 
the control of weights and measures, which 
were verified and stamped there, so that Boni 
considers it probable that the water used in 
testing them was that of the ancient spring. 

About thirty feet south-east of the Pool 
of Jutuma is another group of structures 
forming part of the sanctuary. First, a 
marble puteal {i.e. well-head) with the in- 
scription round the rim: '*m. barbatius 

POLLIO AED CUR lUTURNAI SACRUM," and the 

same repeated on the side, with the addition 
**rest" (erased — for "restituit") "puteal" 
(Barbatius PoUio, as aedile, restored the 
sacred puteal of Juturna). 

The style of the letters, and of the grace- 
ful little moulding round the bottom and 
under the rim, is that of the first century a.d. 
A certain Barbatius PoUio is mentioned by 
Cicero, and the sedile may be either he or 
a later member of the same family. The 
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buckets of water were first hauled up Over 
an iron stanchion, for some of the lead is 
left with which it was run in. Afterwards 
the ropes were pulled over the edge, and 
have worn deep grooves in it. Still later a 
large block of marble was put by the side 
for a step to give greater purchase, so that 
they could be drawn up vertically. This was 
in use a long while, for the top became a 
great deal worn down before a third-century 
altar was placed upon it. This last has 
a relief of a woman speaking, with her arm 
uplifted, to a Roman soldier, perhaps Ju- 
turna and her brother Turnus. {^n. xii.) 

The puteal itself is very interesting. It 
is set over a shaft roughly lined with scraps 
of marble, but sunk over no spring, so that 
it is not really a well at all. It is supplied 
direct with water from the source of Juturna 
through a lead pipe, and must have been 
meant to give a separate means of access 
to it. As it was used from the side next 
the house of the Vestals, it was presumably 
intended for them. They carried the " living 
water of the spring" to all great sacri- 
fices and expiations; for instance, when the 
riotous soldiers of Vitellius set the temples 
of the Capitol on fire, they reconsecrated the 
ruins with it. 
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Close behind the puteal, almost touching 
it, is a little brickwork shrine, with the 
bases of two columns in front, and an 
architrave inscribed "juturna (i) SA. . . ." 
The letters were of bronze. There is some 
first-century opus reticulatum at the bottom 
of the front wall, but the brickwork of the 
rest of the building is very late and coarse, 
and must belong to a restoration of the 
third century a.d. Yet there are two im- 
portant reasons for feeling sure that this 
replaced some very primitive structure. 
One is, that it keeps the old line of direc- 
tion and faces due north, instead of having 
been changed to correspond with the 
Imperial tank so near it. This is the more 
remarkable because even the puteal was 
turned round that its inscription might face 
the new way, as can be seen by looking 
down into it, for the clamp-holes of the 
upper and lower parts no longer correspond. 
Secondly, although the shrine has an internal 
semicircular apse, its outer walls at the back 
form an acute angle at the south-east corner, 
so that its shape must have been trapezoidal, 
like that of all very ancient Roman sacred 
buildings. The pit under the Hearth of 
Vesta, the Regia, etc., are of this shape, that 
is, they are four-sided but not rectangular. 
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When Professor Pigorini explored the sites 
of the terramare villages on both sides of 
the Apennines, he found them all laid out 
on this plan, and always with the sharp 
angle turned towards the nearest hillside, 
as this angle is to the Palatine. It seems 
impossible to doubt that from very early 
times a building stood just here with the 
usual primitive shape, and that both shape 
and position were preserved by the Imperial 
restorers. Frontinus speaks of a statue of 
Juturna in a shrine, and this probably stood, 
under the Empire, on the base at the back of 
the apse, but such cultus statues in human 
form were quite alien to the religious notions 
of the early Romans. Even Vesta herself 
was worshipped as the hearth fire, and no 
statue at all stood in her temple, so that the 
little shrine can hardly have been originally 
built to hold one, as it dates from primitive 
days. 

I believe, on the contrary, that it replaces 
a waterhouse, in which the Roman women 
filled their amphorae. In every collection of 
Greek vases, as, for instance, in the Museo 
Gregoriano of the Vatican, there are numbers 
of hydriai or water-jars painted with scenes 
of Greek maidens bringing their vessels to 
such a public fountain, and filling them from 
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a jet that flows through a lion's mouth, or 
some similar device. The little porch-like 
building's over the fountains are very like 
this one in the sanctuary of Juturna, and 
have similar columns before them. The 
water must have been supplied to them 
through a conduit, just as it is brought to 
the well-head near the shrine by a lead pipe. 
It would be appropriate that this well 
shaft should be especially resorted to by 
the Vestals, "the daughters of Rome," if 
the "kalUrrhoe," the "fair spring" of 
Roman maidens was once in this corner, 
whence they fetched the water of the 
ancient source. What had been originally 
one little building was separated, in the 
first century, into the more conventional 
shrine for a statue, and well-shaft for the 
water. 

One of the little arched cells has been 
fitted up to contain a collection of fragments 
found in the Pool. A number of glass cups 
and bottles preserved in it shows that it was 
customary to drink the water in small doses, 
and also to carry it away as a medicinal 
charm. A surgical bone canula was one of 
the curious finds. There are several pieces 
of the thick, coarse vessels made by the 
early Romans from the clay subsoil of the 
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Forum itself, without even the means of 
refining it. They were imitated both in 
texture and in shape through later times for 
sacrificial purposes, and were called "vasa 
Numae," because such vases were thought 
to have been made in the time of the organ- 
iser of the Roman cults, and to have been 
prescribed by him for sacred uses. Such 
pottery has been found in many of the 
religious centres of the Forum, at late 
levels, and mixed with fine and good vases. 
On the upper shelves are a number of 
greenish glazed jugs, many of them almost 
whole, which date from the time of Justinian. 
Thus the sanctuary of Juturna was con- 
nected with the life of Rome in every age. 
First with the hardy mountain women, who 
toiled up the steep hillside from the sandy 
pool, carrying their coarse vessels of water, 
and next with the white-robed maiden priest- 
esses, and the strong and simple Romans of 
the earlier Republic, with their patriotic 
devotion to the liberty of their city and to 
its ancient spring. Then, again, with the 
time of the Empire, when faith in the healing 
waters still lingered, however modified by 
foreign fashions, and still brought eager 
crowds down to them. So strong and 
lasting was this faith that the Christian 
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teachers had the greatest difficulty in eradi- 
cating it, until at last the sanctuary was 
polluted by being used as a burial ground, 
and the source was defiled. 



Ill 

^DES VEST^ 

Quae nunc sre vides, stipula turn tecta videres, 
Et paries lento vimine textusi erat. 

IN early Rome the hearth was the centre 
of family life, and it was placed in the 
chief room — the only room of the primitive 
hut — which was called the atrium, because 
it was blackened (ater) with the smoke of 
the fire. By the hearth stood the Lar, the 
household god, and at it the daily libation 
was poured ; and an alien who sojourned in 
Rome was called a ^' hearthless man." 

The basis of all Roman law was the 
family, and the State religion, organised by 
Numa, regarded the body politic as one 
household. The Hearth of Vesta was its 
nucleus, and the Roman's worship of the 
fire that burned there was symbolic of his 
devotion to the State. The fire was ex- 
tinguished annually, and was rekindled by 
the Pontifex Maximus on the Roman New 
Year's Day, March ist, by the primitive 
method of drilling a piece of wood with 

26 
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a hard stick to produce a spark; it was 
then carried to the hearth by the Vestals in 
a vessel with a grating. The Palatine vil- 
lage may once have had its hearth within 
its walls on the hill ; but Numa set the joint 
hearth of the new city, formed from the 
union of Palatine and Quirinal, in the valley 
between them, that they might thenceforth 
have a common centre. In the same way 
it was said that Theseus had suppressed the 
separate public hearths of the villages round 
Athens, and forced them all to look upon 
the hearth of the Athenian Prytaneum as 
their joint fire. 

The Hearth of Vesta was set as near as 
possible to the Spring of Juturna, and, as 
can now be plainly seen, it stands on the 
extremity of a little bit of rising ground that 
just lifts it above the hollow of the Pool. The 
same priesthood served them both, and the 
san^e women came to them to fetch water, 
and embers for rekindling their fires. The 
Regia, the king's house of the new joint city, 
was built by Numa close to the hearth, and 
the number of the Vestals was later increased 
to six, that they might represent the whole 
State. Thus the water, the hearth, and the 
house of the daughters of the city stood in 
the courts of the house of the king. 
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The troublesome process of kindling' a 
fire was avoided in many primitive com- 
munities by establishing a common hearth, 
from which live embers could be carried 
away to light the fires of the homesteads. 
In order to make sure that this public fire 
was kept continually alight it was entrusted 
to special guardians, and its maintenance 
regarded as a religious duty. It was placed 
under a ban, and its accidental extinction 
would be followed by the displeasure of the 
gods, and would endanger the State. There 
is a reference to this original use of the 
fire of Vesta in the Roman law which after- 
wards forbade the kindling of any fires, 
except that of the Flamen Dialis, from it. 

The Greek analogies with the worship of 
Vesta are very striking. In Athens those 
who started to found a new colony carried 
off embers from the altar of Hestia in the 
Prytaneum, that the fire of their new city 
might be kindled from the hearth of their 
old home, and the typical connection of 
the colony with the mother city preserved 
intact. The Bucoleum, the house of the 
king in Athens, stood, like the Regia, near 
the hearth. In Athens, too, there was a 
round and domed building (the tholos) like 
the hut of Vesta, where prayers were offered 
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for the safety of the city, as in the Mdes 
Vestae. It must have been aix old atrium, 
for it was the dining-place of the prytanies, 
the '* fathers," and it was a place of 
sanctuary, like the hearth-chamber of every 
house. It stood in the precinct of the 
mother -goddess (the "metroum"), which 
cannot but remind us of the prayer of the 
Roman Arval Brothers, *^ Vests dearum 
deorumque matri " (to Vesta, mother of 
goddesses and of gods). 

It is clear, then, that the House of Vesta 
was merely the shelter of the hearth fire of 
Rome. There was no statue in it, for the 
cult of Vesta represented, first of all, the 
Latin worship of the fire element ; and, 
secondly, the Roman worship of the nucleus 
of the State. Neither was the little building 
ever inaugurated ; it was older in idea than 
any inaugural rites, and its interior was 
secluded from the eyes of men, whereas 
every inaugurated structure (**Templum") 
was consecrated by the augurs for State 
uses and for the meeting of the Senate, as 
were the Curia, the platform of the Rostra, 
etc. In calling it, then, the Temple of 
Vesta we are using the word in the modern 
sense of a sacred building, and not in the 
sense of the ancient **Templum." 
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At first the hut was built of wattle, with 
a thatched roof, and we have interesting 
examples to show us what such huts were 
like. In all the prehistoric museums in 
Rome there are specimens of hut -urns, 
small clay imitations of the houses of the 
living* to hold the ashes of the dead when 
cremated. Three have lately been found 
among the prehistoric tombs by the Sacra 
Via in the Forum itself. They are round, 
and the conical roof is raised on a series of 
crossed beams, with one or more holes under 
the gable to let out the smoke. The door is 
fastened by a crossbar passed through a 
ring on the outside, and tied to two side- 
posts. In several instances these side-posts 
are duplicated, and even triplicated, for the 
sake of ornament, and it is probable that 
such was the origin of the encircling ring of 
columns round the JEdes Vestss, under the 
projecting eaves. 

Every successive rebuilding of the House 
was round, and with a domed roof, in imita- 
tion of the early hut. Its appearance under 
the Republic is shown on the coins of the 
gens Cassia, and there the roof is surrounded 
with bold gargoyles of dragons' heads with 
rearing necks. The various restorations 
under the Emperors are represented on gold 
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coins and on medallions, and show that the 
base became higher and higher at each 
rebuilding. It was then a beautiful little 
structure with a round cella of white marble 
surrounded by twenty columns with a high 
screen running between them, and was raised 
on a circular platform, and approached by a 
flight of steps. 

All that now remains of the House of 
Vesta is the round podium, or masonry core 
of the "overground foundation'' upon which 
the little temple stood. This has recently 
been re-excayated, with important results. 
It is fifty Roman feet across, ajid it consists 
of two layers of enormous blocks of tufa, 
with the spaces between them filled in with 
concrete, and a third layer, entirely of 
crumbling yellow concrete, on the top. 
The whole stands upon a round plinth. A 
minute examination of the tool-marks on 
the tufa shows that they are the same as on 
the stones of the Templum Sacrse Urbis of 
Vespasian. It seems that Tacitus was 
literally right, that the iEdes Vestae was 
**exusta" (burnt out) in the fire of Nero, 
and that nothing of it whatever remains 
that is earlier than the reigns of the Flavian 
Emperors. 

In the Middle Ages a hole was knocked. 
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in the search for marbles, through the side 
of the apparently solid podium, by means of 
which we can enter a four-sided chamber 
built in the centre of both the podiiun 
and its plinth. The sides of this show no 
trace of decoration or of plaster, nor of 
any means of access except from above. 
It cannot therefore be, as was once suggested, 
the Penetralia, or store-chamber of the Sacra 
Fatalia, the State relics ; nor, indeed, is it 
possible to imagine that these were kept 
underneath the fire in continual danger of 
burning. It must be the hollow space be- 
low the hearth which gave the fire ventila- 
tion, and into which the ashes fell down 
through some kind of grating. These ashes 
of the sacred fire were removed every year, 
on the Festival Q. St. D. F. (Quando stercus 
delatum fas), to the altar of Ops (Plenty) oh 
the Capitol, so that that which had sprung 
from the fruitful earth was returned to her 
again. Meanwhile they must have accu- 
mulated somewhere, and probably under the 
fire, as they fell. There is no masonry 
bottom to the little chamber, so that, except 
for the grating, the fire burned in uninter- 
rupted relation with mother earth. It is 
trapezoidal, and has the acute angle to the 
south-west ; the isignificance of this was 
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explained in speaking of the Shrine of 
Juturna. 

The west side is broken away, but 
three layers of wall-facing can be seen on 
the other sides, one above another. The 
lowest part is of opus incertum^ the old 
facing with irregular tufa prisms used under 
the Republic, which must have been imitated 
here long after it had passed out of ordinary 
use. Perhaps the imitation of the construc- 
tion, like that of the trapezoidal plan, was 
prompted by some conservative, archaising 
thought in so ancient a place. 

There are known to have been three re- 
storations of the House of Vesta under the 
Empire ; the gold pieces of Vespasian com- 
memorate his rebuilding of it in the first 
century A.D., and a medallion of Lucilla 
Augusta, daughter of Marcus Aurelius, in- 
dicates another restoration in the second. 
The third layer of the lining of the pit, and 
the crumbling concrete of which this upper 
part of the podium is composed, are quite 
characteristic of the time of Septimius 
Severus, and we know that his empress, 
Julia Domna, rebuilt the temple again in the 
third century, after the fire of Commodus. 
This last third-century restoration was very 
hurried and careless. The ruin . was still 
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strewn with debris of the fire, and the 
marble chips that lay scattered over it were 
not even brushed away before the new 
concrete was put upon the top of the base. 
A thin layer of them can still be seen on 
every side between the second-century work 
and the third-century addition. The top of 
the north wall is not even flush with the 
lower part. 

There is a relief in the Uffizi which repre- 
sents the House of Vesta of this last time, 
and shows it raised on a very high podium, 
surrounded by projecting pilasters under 
the columns. The JEdes is the best and 
most striking example of the frequent re- 
building of Roman temples, and of the way 
in which they were placed higher and higher 
at each restoration. This was primarily 
because of the rising of the surrounding 
soil through the accumulations upon it ; but 
in the Forum it was exaggerated on account 
of the dense crowding of temples and monu- 
ments, where every edifice strove to attract 
attention by standing high among the rest. 

The devastating fires that made so many 
rebuildings necessary are very hard to under- 
stand, for the temples and halls of stone 
and marble seem too solid to have blazed up 
so easily. They were, however, hung with 
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rich draperies, like a great Roman church 
on a festival day, and when these caught 
fire the draught up to the openings near the 
roof must have been very strong, and have 
caused an intensity of heat which calcined 
the marble. 

The architectural fragments of the JEdes 
Vestae are all of white Luna marble, and 
belong exclusively to the last, third century, 
restoration. They are collected on the east 
side, and here are also the stairs of approach 
to the building, with one piece of their marble 
facing still in situ. The frieze is carved with 
ox skulls, paterae, and other sacrificial em- 
blems. Some beautiful pieces of an altogether 
different band-like ornament, in the shape of 
pilasters, are carved with the lotus flower as 
well as the egg and dart ; they seem to have 
belonged to the pedestals under the columns, 
round the base as shown on the Ufiizi re- 
lief. There are twenty -five pieces of the 
fluted columns, with holes where the en- 
circling screen of marble or bronze was 
fastened to them, and in two instances small 
projections that supported its door. Twenty- 
one pieces of the cornice and seven capitals 
have been found, mostly embedded in the 
great bank of soil under Sta. Maria Libera- 
trice. 
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The most interesting fragments of all, 
however, are twenty - six pieces of the 
wedge-shaped segments that composed the 
roof of the colonnade. These are edged 
with the moulding that projected into the 
cella, and decorated with radiating sunk 
panels {lacunarta). They have been arranged 
on the ground, so as to give an idea of the 
ceiling (of course upside down), and it can 
be seen at a glance that they furnish a clue 
to the dimensions of the different parts of 
the building, which have been very vari- 
ously estimated. 

The ^des Vestae was surrounded by a 
small precinct of its own, parts of whose walls 
have been found on three sides. The north 
wall has holes for the insertion of the iron 
bars with which the stones were lifted into 
place. It was faced with delicate opus alba^ 
rtum^ a cement made of pounded marble, 
which was a common masking for stone and 
brick under the Republic. It is an inner 
wall of the great precinct of the Royal State 
shrines, called by Boni the Sacraria Regia, 
which included the Regia and the sanctuaries 
of Vesta and Juturna, with the house of 
their priestesses, and it borders the narrow 
pathway that rims across them. Once it 
was thought that the Sacra Via passed here, 
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but it is now clear that the space was always 
far too narrow, even in Republican times. 
The whole group was sometimes called from 
Vesta, whose worship retained the strongest 
hold on the Roman imagination, so that 
Horace, in writing of his walk down the 
Sacra Via, speaks of reaching the sanctuary 
of Vesta {venfyim eratad VestcB)^ although the 
road did not actually pass it, but only the 
group of which it formed part. Servius, 
too, alludes to the whole prednct as the 
Atrium Vestse when he says that the Senate 
used occasionally to meet in the latter, but 
at a distance from the temple, and not where 
the maidens were. 

In the court immediately round the iGdes 
were many remains of sacrifices. They 
comprised potsherds, both Greek and Roman 
in type, and charred pieces of wood, ex* 
tinguished by libations. There were bones 
of the usual ox, sheep, and swine, but also 
of dogs, which were killed and eaten at 
some ceremonial feasts in Rome. Such dog 
sacrifices are common among many savage 
tribes. The skulls of these dogs show that 
they were of the same breed as the shaggy 
short-nosed sheep-dogs of the Campagna 
of to-day, and as the watch-dogs of Pompei : 
they may have been sacrificed, not as unclean 
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animals, but rather as the valuable guardians 
of the flocks of the shepherds from wolves. 
There was also found a curious piece of a 
concave perforated terra-cotta disc, which 
may have belonged to a cribrum, a grated 
vessel which was used for carrying embers 
of fire. 

The little group of the thatched hut 
beside the spring was completed by a grove 
of oak trees, growing on the side of the 
Palatine. In this grove fuel was once cut 
for the sacred fire, which might only burn the 
wood of oaks, or in later times, of other 
" fruitful " trees. This use of the oak wood 
is, as Mr. Frazer pointed out, by no means 
peculiar to Rome. Among most Aryan 
peoples branches of oak trees have been 
rubbed together to produce fiame, so that 
the fire was thought to be contained in the 
wood itself, and the oak tree to be a store 
of the sun's heat and power. Consequently 
it was a sacred tree, and the embodiment 
of Jupiter, god of the light of heaven. 

This little grove, the Lucus Vestae, was 
one of many sacred woods round Rome 
which seemed to the primitive imagination to 
be haunted with mysterious life — the home 
of dryads and nymphs, and of Picus, the 
woodpecker god. It was there that a warn- 
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ing voice was heard before the coming of the 
Gauls in 390 B.C. Some of its trees were 
still standing in the time of Cicero, and the 
memory of it had not died away even in the 
third century a.d., for a bough of oak, 
the **quercus robur " of Jove, appears behind 
the last Temple of Vesta on the Uffizi bas- 
relief. 



IV 
ATRIUM VESTALIUM 

Venit in bos annos aliquid de more vetusto 
Fert missos Vests pura patella cibos. 

WHEN the Church of Sta. Maria 
Liberatrice was pulled down, and 
also the accumulation of earth under it re- 
moved, it became possible to clear the 
western part of the Atrium of the Vestals, 
which had formerly been buried under the 
latter. This end of their house lies nearest 
to the Spring and the Hearth, and is there- 
fore the part that covers the same ground as 
the modest little home of their priestesses in 
early times, before the building of the vast 
dwelling that stretches far away towards 
the east. It is in it, therefore, that the 
offices of their ritual duties must be looked 
for, the place where they ground and baked 
the first-fruits of the corn harvest, and where 
they kept, in the innermost treasure-chamber 
of Rome, the most precious household trea- 
sures of the city, as its symbolic daughters. 
We have first to examine two small rooms 
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close behind the Temple of Vesta, before 
going into the Atrium ; they belong, of 
course, to this, but they are now only to be 
reached from outside. The outer room con-> 
tains two ovens, which, although themselves 
made of late brickwork, seem both from 
their position and from the contents left in 
them to represent the primitive ritual ones 
of the Vestals. Lying in them were some 
of the ashes of the last fire, and some frag- 
ments of the coarse antique ''vasa Numse" 
already described, which were especially en- 
joined in primitive cults like that of the 
Vestals. 

There were also several extremely small 
flat saucer-like vessels, called '* capedun- 
culae," meant to hold symbolic offerings 
of a few grains of corn or salt. They have 
an upright, handle at one side, made by 
doubling back a narrow strip of clay, and 
pinching it at the top into the shape of a 
pair of horns, or a half*moon. These 
handles are called ''ansacornuta,"or ''ansa 
lunata," and such seem to have been in 
common sacrificial use all along the west-* 
ward route of the Latin peoples, for they 
are found on the Danube, and the Po, and in 
the Sabine Mountains, as well as in Latium. 

In the little ovens were also some egg- 
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shells, and shells of oysters, which latter 
are mentioned by Macrobius as being eaten 
at a feast of which the Vestals partook with 
the priests. With them was a carbonized 
cake, baked out of dough, in the shape of 
parallel strips joined together. Such was the 
form of the ^' strues," the sacrificial cake 
described by Festus, and mentioned by Ovid 
as offered to Janus. It was made in the 
shape of a raft, recalling the original lake- 
dwellings from which the people came. 

Another small room, a kind of storeroom, 
adjoins that of the ovens, and an enormous 
leaden cauldron was found in it, as well as 
a quantity of large amphorae, some with 
the ansa comuta^ Such water-vessels were 
carried by Vestals in many early legends. 
Rhea Silvia had sat down to rest, and set 
her amphora upon the ground, when Mars 
saw her ; and Tarpeia was carrying home 
water for sacrifice when she met the soldiers 
of Tatius, and covenanted with them to be- 
tray the citadel. 

The Vestals clearly to a Roman's mind 
were as closely connected with water as 
with fire ; and, indeed, Roman law looked 
upon the two elements as complementary, 
and as the two essential and creative ones. 
Water and fire were coupled in the oldest 
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rites, such as the patrician marriage cere- 
mony, and also in purifications, so that it 
was fitting that they should be served by 
a joint priesthood. A Vestal named JEmiiiR 
vindicated her innocence before her accusers 
by fanning the dead embers into flame ; but 
Tuccia was able to exculpate herself by 
bringing water in a *' sieve " from the Tiber 
to the Forum, perhaps in the very vessel 
intended for carrying the sacred fire, with 
its grating. 

We must now turn to the Atrium itself. 
To the right of the steps by which it is 
entered stands a small porch-like shrine 
(cedtcula), which was certainly a shrine of 
Vesta, since it stood right in the midst of 
her precinct. Cicero speaks of an image 
of the goddess {stmuiacrum VesUe), and this 
was probably here, as it was not inside the 
^des. The inscription upon the entablature 
merely states that it was erected by the 
Senate and people at the public expense ; 
it was set up again during the present exca- 
vations, and the travertine pillar is modern, 
though half of its base is ancient. 

The Atrium Vestalium consists of a great 
central court with a portions around it, out 
of which the rooms open ; its plan, there- 
fore, is simply that of a late Roman mansion 
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upon an enlarged scale, which passed on to 
be the plan of the mediaeval cloister also, 
and of the modern Italian Palazzo with its 
corttle. The one and only room of the 
primitive house was the atrium, where the 
hearth fire was ; others were afterwards 
added, opening from it Later still the 
centre of the atrium was left open to the 
sky, and a tank, called an impluvium, was 
built in the middle of it to hold the rain- 
water that dropped from the surrounding 
roof. The latter was supported on pillars, 
sometimes only at the corners, but in the 
case of larger buildings arranged like a 
colonnade. 

It is clear that the conventual cloister 
architecturally originated in the open atrium 
of a Roman house, so that there is naturally 
a strong resemblance between this large 
Atrium of the Vestals and a cloister ; but 
we must not therefore be led to imagine that 
the priestesses there had any real resem- 
blance to a company of professed nuns. 
The character of their rule was as different 
from that of a religious sisterhood as was 
the life they led. They were set free for the 
service of the State from all family cares 
by their celibacy, but after thirty years it 
ceased, should they so desire, a fact which 
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shows clearly that the real motive of their 
order was not that celibacy and dedication 
of virginity which religious enthusiasm leads 
a Christian nun to choose. As the honoured 
'' daughters of Rome," the Vestals took part 
in great public functions, and they were 
obliged to be present at all the many cere- 
monies connected with the sowing and reap- 
ing- of the harvest. Excellent seats were 
reserved for them at the games, and they 
had the rare privilege of driving through the 
streets in wheeled carriages. Macrobius 
describes how they shared in great banquets 
with the priests, and, in short, they were 
anything but recluses in this spacious dwell- 
ing, except for the fact that they were not 
allowed to marry, and that therefore, of 
course, men were not admitted. Upon their 
initiation the Vestals entered the ''patria 
potestas," or legal guardianship, of the 
Pontifex Maximus, head of the priestly col- 
leg-e of Pontilices. 

Considerable remains of the Republican 
Atrium of the Vestals have very recently 
been exposed under the Imperial ones, and, 
of course, have the old orientation by the 
points of the compass. The side-walks are 
paved with tiles set up on edge, and arranged 
herring-bone fashion like the grains of an 
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ear of corn (opus spicatum). The walls are 
of tufa blocks, and the other pavements are 
made up of small tesserae of travertine and 
lava, which were the usual material of the 
floor mosaics of the Republic, before marble 
came into use. 

The vast Imperial building dates partly 
from the reign of Hadrian and partly from 
that of Septimius Severus, t.e, from the 
second and the third centuries a.d. Three 
large shallow tanks occupy the middle, two 
of which have only recently been found. 
They have steps down to the bottom and a 
drain to carry off the superfluous water. 
They obviously correspond to the impluvium 
of a house as regards their position, but it 
is not known whether they had any ritual 
use. It was once thought that the Vestals 
were forbidden to use water brought through 
pipes, and were obliged to collect rain-water ; 
but lately a conduit has been found which 
supplied the most easterly tank, and it has 
been put into working order, so that the 
water in it comes from the same source as 
of old. The three great tanks when they 
were all full of pure water must have added 
greatly to the beauty of the court, with 
its glistening marble columns. The little 
octagonal foundations in the centre of all 
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have been further examined, but with no 
result except that they are proved to be 
certainly those of a building*, and not merely 
the borders of a flower-bed, as had been 
sugfgested ; the building may have been 
either a shrine or merely a kind of arbour. 

So much for the central court ; we must 
now enter some of the surrounding rooms. 
At the south-western corner is a remarkable 
group of chambers, one of which is apsidal. 
It is thought by Boni to have been the 
** Penetralia," the treasure-chamber of the 
Sacra Fatalia, the sacred relics of Rome, and 
its position in this part of the Atrium, which 
had always been the dwelling of the Ves- 
tals, makes this very probable. The chief 
of the relics was the Palladium, a wooden 
archaic statuette of Pallas Athene, said to 
have been brought from Troy by i^neas ; 
another was the chariot from Veii. At 
the approach of the Gauls in 390 B.C. the 
Vestals carried off some of the Fatalia to 
Caere, and buried the others under the 
ground in earthen jars. Several times they 
narrowly escaped burning, and in 241 b.c. 
Caecilius Metellus, when Pontifex Maximus, 
saved them at the cost of the sight of his 
right eye and the use of his arm. The 
story was a very popular one, for the safety 
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of the State was held to depend on that of 
these relics. At the time of the great fire of 
Commodus the Vestals carried the Palladium 
along the Sacra Via into safety in the Im- 
perial Palace on the Palatine, but except on 
these occasions it was never seen by men 
until Heliogabalus sacrilegiously broke into 
the Penetralia in the third century. 

The Sacra Fatalia were the treasures of 
the State, and as such were naturally se- 
cluded, and placed in the charge of its 
^ daughters," as the family stores were in 
that of the womenkind of a house. The old 
word ** penus," often applied to the treasure- 
chamber of the Vestals, meant originally a 
supply of food, as Cicero explains, and the 
word ^^ penetralia" came from it, and signi- 
fied the place in which it was stored. Thus 
''penetralia" came to be synonymous with 
the inviolable atriiun of a homestead, and 
the hearth fires that burned there are called 
the ''penetrales foci." Both Cicero and 
Virgil use the word in this sense. The * * area " 
or money-chest of the master of the house 
was also kept in the atrium, and it was thus 
in every way natural that the treasures of 
the State of Rome should be kept in the 
Atrium of the Vestals. The size of this 
latter and the persistent application of the 
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name *' Atrium " to it show that it was 
regarded as something more than a mere 
dwelling for them, and as a symbolic atrium 
of the State Family. 

Once a year the ** Penetralia" were open 
to the public, though it would seem only to 
women, and then they were swept and gar- 
nished, for the season was in June, when all 
store-chambers were emptied and prepared 
to receive the fruits of the new harvest. 
From the same word ^^penus" came the 
"Penates," the gods of the family home- 
stead, and the Penates of Rome are thought 
by a recent authority to have had an old 
altar near the hearth of Vesta. Their better 
known temple, however, was on the Velia, 
where we know that there stood the i^des 
of the Lares, and it is represented on a fine 
relief from the Ara Pacis of Augustus, in 
the Museo Nazionale, the two gods, the 
symbolic Penates, being seen seated inside. 

Along the south side of the Atrium is a 
corridor of fine white mosaic. Two of the 
rooms opening from it have pavements 
of beautiful coloured marbles, recently un- 
earthed, and in one of them the splay of 
a door has a painting of very gay and 
graceful little birds on branches of trees. 

Behind the rooms is one of those narrow 
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intramural spaces common in Roman build- 
ings, called by the Italians 'Mntercapedine," 
and at the bottom of it lay 397 gold coins 
of the fifth century a.d. (one a little earlier, 
Constantius II., 357-61). They had been 
hidden there at the time of Ricimer's march 
against Rome in 472, about eighty years 
after the worship of Vesta was abandoned. 
The Atrium became at that time the resi- 
dence of some court official, and there are 
traces of a very rough restoration of about 
the same date in the rooms along this side 
of it. The art of all the coins is, of course, 
Byzantine; but there are interesting differ- 
ences, and a careful comparison of them is 
well worth making. They are to be seen 
for the present, until the Forum Museum 
shall be ready, in the Museo delle Terme. 

At the eastern end of the corridor is a 
kitchen, and next it a room with a millstone 
surrounded by a channel, or a pathway 
for the slave who ground the Vestals* corn. 
The best illustration in Rome of the way in 
which the upper millstone was turned in the 
nether one, and the grain crushed between 
them, is upon a relief in the Vatican sculp- 
ture gallery (Chiaramonti Gallery, on the 
right near the beginning. No. 497) ; in it a 
horse is represented as harnessed to the 
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mill, but a donkey was often used. At the 
end of the Atrium is a tablinum, or sitting- 
room, with six small cells opening off it, 
the number corresponding to that of the 
Vestals, probably accidentally. 

Under the colonnade which surrounded 
the Atrium stood statues of the Vestales 
Maxim ae, the heads of the community. One 
or two of those found are of the second 
century, but they mostly date from the 
third. Curiously enough, there are in some 
cases several statues to the same individual. 
Each priestess wears round her head the 
twists of white wool which were the sign of 
her sacred calling {j,nfuUB)y and these cross 
at the back and fall forward on the shoulders. 
They seem to have been originally substitutes 
for the braids of the maiden's hair, for at 
her initiation her hair was cut off and hung 
on a tree, a common symbol of dedication to 
a divinity. Some of the best statues were 
carried off to the Museo delle Terme, but 
those that are left have been set up upon 
pedestals, and shine out charmingly against 
the background of warm reddish brick, 
half hidden in white jasmine and climbing 
roses. They have a very patrician serenity, 
and the spacious quiet of the great cortile 
makes a striking contrast to the crowding of 
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** domes, theatres, and temples" up to its 
very doors. 

It does not fall within our present province 
to transcribe the individual inscriptions on 
the pedestals, as there is nothing new about 
them ; they are quite easy to read, and they 
are thoroughly explained in Lanciani's Ruins 
and Excavations, Upon the last the name 
of the Vestal is erased, probably on account 
of her conversion to Christianity ; the date 
is 364 A.D. The solitary male statue is that 
of Vettius Agorius Praetextatus, one of the 
last of the violent opponents of the new 
religion ; but even he does not seem to have 
been a real believer in the pure and ancient 
cults, for recent research finds that he was an 
upholder of the oriental doctrine of Mithras, 
the sun god. 

It does not seem certain whether statues 
of the Vestals had stood in their Atrium 
during the Republic, but it was a common 
practice in Greece to set up statues of 
priestesses in the precincts with which they 
were connected. A number of such statues, 
dating from the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., 
were found, overthrown and buried, near 
the Erechtheum on the Acropolis at Athens. 
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THE REGIA 

Hie futt antiqui reg-ia parva Numas. 

THE Regia, the house of the king as 
Father of the State, stands across the 
path. We enter it by a narrow doorway 
whose sides were rudely widened when a 
private house was made in the ruin, after 
the fall of the Empire. 

In a hall beyond is an early tufa pavement 
on which stands a round base, composed 
of two courses of tufa blocks ; the pavement 
is worn away to a ridge close round it by 
the treading of feet. The evidence, though 
only presumptive, is certainly strong, which 
leads Boni to identify this round base with 
the foupdation of the Shrine of the ^' Spears 
of Mars" (HosUb MartuB). There is no 
doubt that that shrine stood in the Regia, 
and it would assuredly have been of the 
primitive round shape, for Mars, as wor- 
shipped here, was the truly Roman deity, 
the father god of the city, the parent of its 
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founder. He was not a war god, but an 
agricultural one. At the end of the husband- 
man's year chariot races were held on the 
Campus Martins, and the off horse of the 
winning biga was sacrificed to Mars ; a 
harvest festival, that is, was held on the 
king's land, and a sacrifice slain. That such 
had been the original meaning of the custom 
is shown by the garland with which the 
animal's head was decked for sacrifice ; it 
consisted of a string of loaves of bread. In 
the blood and in the tail of this horse dwelt 
the power of fertilising the fields for the 
coming year, and the tail was cut off and 
brought in haste to the king's house, the 
Regia, that some drops of the blood might 
still fall on the altar of Mars there. The 
blood was preserved by the Vestals, and 
was used by them in the following April, 
being mixed with certain other symbolic 
things and given to the shepherds to purify 
their stalls, and invoke a blessing on their 
fiocks. The head, and the blessing it should 
bring with it, were striven for by the inhabi- 
tants of the Sacra Via, and those of the 
neighbouring hamlet towards the Esquiline, 
and if the former were successful it was 
nailed to the wall of the Regia. 

Modern research into the meaning of the 
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extraordinarily diversified cults of Greece 
has led to the conclusion that they are to be 
explained by the absorption into the Hellenic 
mythology of a very large number of local 
deities already existing in the land. These 
were often brought within the pale by being 
assimilated to the gods of the Greeks, and 
given one or other of their names. Some* 
thing of the same kind happened in Rome. 
Greek gods were at first, perhaps, brought 
in from Etruria, but afterwards much more 
through the Greek merchants, slaves, and 
philosophers who settled in the city. Most 
of all, however, because of the. Roman 
desire to imitate the brilliantly imaginative 
system that dazzled them, which, like all else 
that was Greek, became extremely fashion* 
able. The old Latin Jupiter and Juno were 
gods of the lights of the sky, of the sun 
and the moon ; but the Jupiter and Juno of 
the later Romans were a king and queen 
of heaven, in imitation of Zeus and Hera, 
and were individualised and endowed with 
passions like them. 

In the same way the agricultural Mars, 
patron in particular of the warlike Romans, 
was given the attributes of Ares, and made 
into a god of war. Perhaps the identification 
was especially easy on account of the fame 
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of his spears in the Regia. Spears seemed 
in later times to be the natural accompani- 
ment only of the armed warrior ; but origin- 
ally they were often the insignia of the 
heads of households, and in some primitive 
communities even now the master of the 
house will carry his spear in his hand 
daily when going out to cultivate his fields, 
and sticks it into the ground by his hut 
as a sign that he is at home. In the 
same way the two spears of the Regia 
were, as it were, typical of the lordship of 
the two communities of the Palatine and 
Quirinal which united to form the joint 
State, and were hung in the shrine of the 
patron god, in the royal house that typified 
their complete alliance. And lest destruction 
should fall upon his City the spears of Mars 
clattered in times of earthqpake to warn 
his people to propitiate the angry gods. 
Each time that the spears shook, the portent 
was solemnly registered — ^'hastse Martiae 
sua sponte motae " (the spears of Mars were 
moved of themselves). 

In the adjoining division of the Regia 
there seems to have been an open court, 
and this contains — 

(i) A small stone base, square below, 
round above, which was probably part of 
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an altar, atid a curved fragment which may 
have belonged to it, with part of a Repub- 
lican inscription, **A COURI." 

(2) A well, similar to the usual Republican 
wells, but very small. 

(3) A great tholos, or pit, of the shape 
used in ancient Greece and in modern Apulia 
for the underground storage of corn. One 
like it was found a few years ago on the 
Palatine, near the " House of Livia." The 
pit is fourteen and a half feet deep, and the 
lower half is cylindrical ; above the middle 
the sides converge, so that it is ten feet 
across at the widest, and about four feet at 
the top. It is built of tufa embedded out- 
side in reddish clay, and lined within with 
opus sigmnum, cement made of pounded 
pottery. Both the inner and the outer 
lining were proof against fire and water. 
It was found filled up with earth and rubbish, 
among which were parts of its travertine 
parapet, inscribed **regia," and sixty-eight 
well-worn stili (sharply pointed bone sticks 
for writing upon waxed tablets), and part 
of a tablet. 

There is only one opening into the side 
of the tholos, and that is a little channel or 
trough towards the north side near the top, 
through which the grain must have been 
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poured in, as it is into the corn bins of 
Italian mills. There could have been no 
occasion at all for a cistern here, and there 
is no question but that the pit was meant 
for storing corn and not water — the corn 
preserved for ritual use. The court contain- 
ing it must have been that of Ops Consiva, 
the goddess of stored plenty, whose second 
title comes from "condere," to store or bury 
away in the ground. It was another store- 
room of the State, placed under the charge 
of the Vestals, the daughters of the house- 
hold, like the treasure chamber of the Pene- 
tralia. It was entered by them on August 
the 25th, at the end of the corn harvest, ac- 
companied only by the ** sacerdos publicus." 
What they did there is not known, but the 
mysterious rite cannot have been- uncon^ 
nected with the storing of the lately reaped 
grain. 

The chronicles of Rome were kept by the 
Pontifices, and they alone could regulate 
the calendar, which was full of confusions 
owing to the differences between the solar 
and lunar months. They also exhibited 
outside the Regia a "Tabula dealbata," a 
whitened table on which the chief events of 
the year were recorded. Out of these three 
duties of theirs came the use of the marble 
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walls of the Regia, when rebuilt from 54 to 
32 B.C. by Domitius Calvinus, for the en* 
graving of the Fasti. 

The Fasti Consulares were a record of 
the past dated by means of the official 
elections, engraved on the walls themselves, 
and probably on the more public sides, 
the .east and north. The Fasti Triumphales 
were a chronicle of events, inscribed on 
the pilasters with which the walls were 
decorated, and would be appropriately 
written on the north wall, by the course of 
the Sacra Via where the triumphs passed. 
The marble walls must have seemed at 
least a less perishable material for the 
chronicles than the parchment on which 
they had been previously inscribed, and 
which had so often accidentally been burned. 
The new Julian calendar, which brought 
order into the regulation of the months and 
their festivals, had just been drawn up, and 
this was appropriately engraved on the 
Regia also. 

The Humanists of the Renaissance sought 
eagerly for the inscribed fragments of the 
Fasti, and tunnelled the accumulations of 
ruin for them, a fact which proves that here, 
4t all events, only comparatively little of the 
destruction of the Forum buildings can be 
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that the Regia was really the culminating 
point of the allied local worships of the 
family State of Rome. The wife of the 
Flamen Dialis sacrificed there to Juno as 
the moon, the regulator of the months, and 
the Rex Sacrorum to Janus, god of entrances 
and beginnings. 

The general shape of the Regia is trape- 
zoidal^ 4mt it has suffered so many changes 
that the details are somewhat confusing. 
The upper level of the marble floor is that 
of the complete reconstruction by Domitius 
Calvinus, under Julius Caesar ; but the 
only remains of his building are some 
slabs of the pavement and a few blocks of 
the solid marble walls near the entrance. 
Both the outer and the partitional walls of 
the Republican Regia are, however, still 
standing below that level. They seem to 
have been used as foundations, and are of 
squared blocks of tufa. 

The rebuilding of Calvinus was finished 
in the reign of Augustus, but the Regia was 
burned down in the fire of Nero, and again in 
that of Commodus, along with the Temple of 
Vesta, and restored by Septimius Severus at 
the same time. The architectural fragments 
that survive are mostly of this third-century 
date ; they are collected along the south 
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side, and they include the corner of the 
entablature, which formed the obtuse angle 
of the trapezoidal building. 

Two parts of the Regia remain to be 
noticed. First the back, or western wall, 
which is built of great tufa blocks in the 
northern part, but further south has been 
restored in travertine. Adjoining it is a 
very small chamber, at the much lower level 
of the ground outside. Part of an inscrip- 
tion lies there, which if it belong here would 
prove that this was a room for the Kala- 
tores, the acolytes of the priests ; it had a 
pavement of black-and-white mosaic. 

Secondly, along the north side, towards 
the Sacra Via, are some very late travertine 
steps upon which stand the red granite bases 
and one cipollino column of a porticus. 
Inside the steps is the old stone frontage 
of the Regia, at a rather different angle. 

In the narrow path across the shrines, 
between the Regia and the House of the 
Vestals, is a Republican well. It is lined 
like all those of the time, in every part of 
the Forum, with tufa cut into neat segments 
of a circle, and with two rows of footholds 
down from the top. This particular well 
contained many votive offerings, including 
a painted terra-cotta statuette of Venus, and 
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must therefore have been a sacred well, and 
probably a fulguritum — a spot struck by 
lightning. Its nearness to the spears that 
notified earthquakes is thus very interesting. 

Near the Regia there are a number of 
marble fragments of an entirely different 
style from those mentioned, decorated with 
the swastica or Greek key pattern, and with 
the egg -and -dart moulding round Doric 
capitals. These may belong to the Regia 
of Calvinus, or be part of some shrine built 
under the Flavian Emperors. One piece has a 
rough Romanesque cross with curling finials 
sketched on its back, a curious record of 
the methods of early church builders with 
the remains of classic buildings. Panvinio, 
writing in 1546, remarks that certain marbles 
in the Forum had been carved with "birds, 
flowers, Solomon's knots, and other bar- 
barous and utterly senseless ornamentations 
such as we see on the pulpits and choirs of 
churches." His words are an accurate de- 
scription, except for their condemnation, of 
the Romanesque ornament of the eighth to 
the twelfth centuries, and they have a strange 
illustration in this fragment. 

Bay trees grew by the Regia in classical 
times, and have been planted there again. 
On great festivals garlands of bay were 
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hung upon the Temples of Rome, and the 
bay trees kept the old Palace and its shrines 
always en fitey while they commemorated 
the peace and unity of which the building 
itself was the sign. Many parts of the 
Forum, after being exhaustively explored, 
have been planted with such trees and flowers 
as the Romans themselves cultivated, and in 
many instances these have been chosen with 
appropriateness to their position. The Atrium 
of the Vestals is full of white roses and jas- 
mine, and the ruin of the Temple of Caesar 
shelters the myrtle, the flower of Venus his 
divine ancestress. 

The residence of the Pontifex Maximus 
was called the Domus Publica, and is to be 
carefully distinguished from the place of his 
official duties, as head of the Pontifices, in 
the Regia. Considerable remains of it, as 
it was at the end of the Republic, still exist. 
In order to reach them we must walk along 
the outside of the north wall of the Atrium 
of the Vestals till we reach the travertine 
half-columns of the fa9ade, and a channel for 
the rain-water from the roof. 

Within is the atrium, with a curiously 
deep impluvium, whiclfTn this historic house 
reminds us of the fact that in very early 
times the tank of the atrium was sometimes 
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dug deep to serve as a reservoir for rain- 
water. Beyond there is the usual tablinum, 
with its apse and a mosaic floor. Parts of 
its walls are still of the tufa blocks of an 
early time, and parts have been restored in 
concrete in the first century B.C. Both tufa 
and concrete were covered with stucco, and 
painted with designs on a background of 
bright " Pompeian " red. A side room on the 
right has a most delicate mosaic floor, and a 
wall painting of trees and birds against a 
background of blue sky, one of those realistic 
simulated woodland views that the Romans 
loved, and of which the best instances are in 
Livia's villa on the Via Flaminia, and in the 
Garden-House of Maecenas in Via Merulana. 
Behind again are parts of the columns of a 
long court with a colonnade, like the peri- 
style of a Greek house, which was often 
imitated in Rome, and was common at 
Pompei. 

This Domus Publica is a striking ex- 
ample, first of the extreme smallness of 
rooms required when the whole life is 
spent out of doors, and secondly, of the 
Roman habit of building right over or 
across a house or other structure, without 
taking the trouble even to pull it down. 
The Imperial walls of the great Atrium of 
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the Vestals cut straight through the Domus 
Publica, and pass over it. Such a thing 
was only possible when the walls were built, 
as in Rome, of massive stone blocks or 
equally strong concrete, that could not be 
crushed. An even more remarkable case is 
that of the rooms on the Palatine that were 
completely buried under the great Palace 
of Domitian, and yet were not destroyed, so 
that even the stucco decoration remains still 
on the walls. 

The Domus Publica was the home of 
Caesar when Pontifex Maximus. It was 
there that the famous scandal of Clodius' 
intrusion on the Festival of the Bona Dea 
took place, and it was from thence Caesar 
went out to meet his death. The house was 
given to the Vestals by Augustus when he 
became Pontifex Maximus in 13 B.C., for he 
himself resided in his palace on the Palatine. 

Before leaving this part of the Forum we 
must go on a little way behind the Domus 
Publica, and reach a wooden shelter roof 
close to the tablinum of the Vestals. It 
covers another instance of Roman disregard 
of previous structures. Set at the old 
orientation and quite unconnected with the 
Imperial House of the Vestals, which comes 
within three feet of it, is part of an altar 
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made up of ashes and sacrificial remains, 
kept together by a coating of plaster. It is 
surrounded by a trench and a wall. The 
altars of Olympia and of Pergamos were 
composed, like this, entirely of the ashes of 
the sacrifices, plastered on the outside ; but 
we have no means of telling to what 
divinity such an altar can have been sacred 
in Rome, nor what was the precinct in which 
it stood. 






VI 
ARA VULCANI 

Quorum quaestus . . . pervenit fere in aream Vulcani 
. . . quod id gfenus pisciculorum vivorum datur 
ei deo pro animis humanis. 

WHILE the first shrines of united 
Rome arose under the Palatine, its 
political institutions originated beneath the 
Quirinal. It was there that Tatius, the 
Sabine king, allied himself with Romulus, 
and there the patrician citizens met for 
debate, in the place which was called the 
Comitium (from co-ircy to come together), 
because in both these ways it was a meeting- 
point. We must therefore cross the Forum 
and begin afresh in its north-west corner. 

The Comitium lay below the Capitol and 
Quirinal, and the lowest slope of the former 
was used from very early times as a supple- 
mentary meeting-place, and also as a raised 
platform from which to address the people 
gathered below. There, near the Arch of 
Severus, the very bed-rock of the Capitol 
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has recently been laid bare. It is hacked 
and hewn into rough steps and levels like 
those on the Areopagus and the north side 
of the Acropolis at Athens, and not less 
reminiscent of the rude ascents that mountain 
tribes cut to their villages. It is very im- 
pressive to come so directly into contact 
with the earliest dwellers on the Capitol, 
perhaps even before the time of Romulus, 
for the rock may well have been cut by the 
subjects of the legendary Evander, who 
ruled the hill, as Livy tells us, in the far-off 
*' Golden Age." One remembers too the 
assaults of the Gauls upon this very cliff, 
until at last they found a practicable track 
up to the top, only to be repulsed by the 
cackling geese and Manlius. 

By far the most remarkable piece of rock- 
cutting is an altar, a rough oblong around 
which the rock has been hewn away. It 
measures about three metres by two, but it 
is impossible to tell its original height, for 
it has been destroyed by violent blows, 
perhaps by the Gauls during the siege. It 
was mended by the addition of blocks of 
stone, and the whole plastered over with 
a cement made of pounded stone, painted 
bright red. The restoration must have been 
a very early one, for a piece of the altar, 
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with the scarlet cement still adhering, was 
used in laying down the surrounding pave- 
ment about the second century B.C. This 
piece can be seen close to the Arch of Severus. 

This rock-cut altar is the ancient altar of 
Vulcan, which was wrought, according to 
the tradition, in Evander's time by the com- 
panions of Hercules, or, as another legend 
told, by Romulus, or by Tatius, at the time 
of their alliance. The surrounding platform, 
paved with Republican tufa blocks, was 
called the Area Vulcani ; its front edge is 
defined by a water-channel. The altar was 
one of the many ancient shrines restored by 
Augustus, and a part of his inscription was 
found near it in 1848. In his time, or earlier, 
the rough old altar was hidden away out of 
sight, and the wall that now surrounds it 
was built to protect it from injury. 

Vulcan was the god of the fiery summer 
heat that ripens the fruits of the earth, 
and his consort was Maia, goddess of the 
springing life of May, the month called after 
her name ; her festival was on May the ist, 
and his on August the, 23rd. There was 
another pair of divinities to whom also this 
lower slope of the Capitol was sacred, and 
these were Saturn and Ops ; indeed, the 
whole hill had once been called Mons 
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Saturnius. An ancient altar of Saturn 
stood close by that of Vulcan, where his 
temple was afterwards built, and near it 
was an altar of Ops, re-erected as late as 
the year 7 a.d., at the time of a famine. 

Saturn was a god of sowing, and Ops 
goddess of the plentiful harvests that follow 
it, as we saw in the Regia. Just as there 
was a storehouse of hers there, so there 
were store-chambers for the wealth of the 
State, at first in corn, afterwards in money, 
under the Temple of Saturn, and cells in the 
rock behind it for the records, and for the 
standards of the legions, which cells were 
afterwards built up into the **Tabularium," 
the depository of State record tables. Both 
Saturn and Ops were divinities (numtna) of 
things put under the earth, and so of the 
underground world ; and Vulcan, whose 
festivals were closely connected with theirs, 
was like them, an underworld god. For 
this reason the rock just round the Area of 
Vulcan is cut into many little saucer-like 
hollows, where sacrifices were offered to 
the gods who dwelt below, the chthonic 
deities. Even a late commentator. Porphyry,, 
states that the sacrifices to such deities 
were made at ** hearths" or ** trenches," 
and not upon altars. 
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But Vulcan was also a dreaded (ire-god, 
and in so volcanic a district as that around 
Rome, and when the craters of the Alban 
hills were still in activity, the destroying fire 
would naturally seem to come from under 
the earth. He was propitiated in August, 
just after the corn had been gathered in, 
with the hope that he would not destroy it 
in the garners. Ostia, where the corn for 
the Roman market was in later times landed 
and stored, was a centre of his cult. 

A passage from Festus has been quoted 
at the beginning of this section in which he 
describes how the people offered certain 
small fish, bought from the Tiber fisher- 
men each June, to Vulcan, which the 
Roman antiquarians explained as being 
substitutes for human lives. To Maia the 
Flamen of Vulcan offered garlic and poppy- 
heads, similarly explained as representing 
infants. Fish are nowhere else mentioned 
as substitutes for human sacrifice, and it is 
possible that this common and easy explana- 
tion of long-forgotten origins was in this 
case a mistaken one. Fish, as living in an 
element below the earth's surface, would be 
an appropriate offering to an underworld 
god, and they may also have represented 
the power of water in extinguishing fire. 
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Poppy -heads are the accompaniments of 
Persephone, like Maia the flower goddess 
and queen of the underworld, and there was 
a shrine of Dis, ue. Pluto, close to those of 
Ops and of Vulcan. 

The fire-god had one more aspect. He 
was the god of the smelting-fires of the 
early metal-workers, like his Greek counter- 
part Hephaistos, and the day on which 
bugle-trumpets were consecrated is called 
by Ovid a feast of Vulcan. The mint for 
melting and coining the precious metals was 
close to his altar, in the Temple of Juno 
^^Moneta," on the northern peak of the 
hill, and the money was stored under the 
Temple of Saturn, also near at hand. In 
this aspect of Vulcan we must look upon 
his primitive altar as hewn out by the first 
workers in metal, and as a counterpart of 
hia temple at Lavinium, where bars of iron, 
bronze, and copper were preserved. 

It is not a little interesting that whereas 
the under slope of the Capitol was sacred 
to the gods of the lower regions, the sanc- 
tuaries of the bright divinities Jupiter and 
Juno, the light of the sun and the moon, 
stood on its two summits, the Capitol and 
the Arx, and that, too, long before the 
Tarquins built the famous temple to the 
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Etruscan triad of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva 
on the Capitol. 

But the political aspects of the Vulcanal 
are not less important than its religious ones. 
Romulus met the Fathers on the Vulcanal, 
and in 449 B.C. Appius Claudius called the 
people together there. Brutus harangued 
the people in the Comitium from it, and no 
doubt the ancient altar gave special solem- 
nity and weight to speeches made from 
beside it. 

In 367 B.C. Camillus very appropriately 
chose the hillside just behind it, which 
was near the Curia and Comitium, for the 
site of his Temple to Concord, built in 
commemoration of the compact of patri- 
cians with plebeians at the passing of the 
Licinian Rogations, a compact that was no 
doubt made possible by their common recent 
sufferings at the hands of the Gauls. Poli- 
tical in origin, the temple was also largely 
political in use, and it was a very favourite 
meeting-place of the Senate, and the scene 
of two of Cicero's orations against Catiline. 
For the sake of the convenience of its use 
as a hall of assembly the later restorers 
added an immense projecting porticus, which 
was virtually a covered platform, and was 
reached from the bottom of the hill by a 
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flight of steps. This took the place of the 
Area of Vulcan, and was called the Area of 
Concord. The masses of concrete that can 
be seen projecting under the modern road 
just behind the altar are part of its founda- 
tions, as built by Tiberius during the lifetime 
of Augustus. Scanty remains of the temple 
exist on the other side of the road ; the 
threshold of the cella, in porta santa marble, 
is still in situ. Part of the entablature is 
kept inside the Tabularium ; its design is 
very fine, but more heavily covered with 
ornament than the best Greek work, so that 
it wants the relief always given in the latter 
by the use of plain surfaces. It is interesting 
to compare it with the cornice of the Temple 
of Castor of the same date, still in situ^ and 
to contrast it with the over-elaboration of the 
entablature of Vespasian's Temple, which is 
kept along with it. 

Two famous trees grew on the Vulcanal, 
a lotus and a cypress, and many statues 
stood there; one, for instance, of Horatius 
Codes, and one of a man who had been 
killed by a thunderbolt in the Circus, and 
whose tomb was removed from the Janiculum 
to the Vulcanal, the neighbourhood of the 
altar of fire. 

A number of stone drains, large and 
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small, that run under the hillside, are now 
to be seen ; one very large one, passing 
down from the Tabularium towards the 
Forum, has a shelf inside near the top to 
facilitate the flow of water and to enable it 
to be occasionally cleaned. Some large and 
deeply cut ancient letters were found on the 
blocks composing another near the concrete 
foundation of the Area of Concord. They 
were something like the so-called ^* masons' 
marks " on the early Palatine buildings, but 
it seems not at all unlikely that they were a 
part of a Republican inscription on the old 
Temple of Concord, whose stones were 
used over again to make the drain when it 
was rebuilt. 

The Temple of Saturn was first dedicated 
in the opening years of the Republic, on 
the spot where his altar had stood from time 
immemorial. It was rebuilt by Munatius 
Plancus at the request of Augustus, but the 
existing granite columns belong to a very 
late and clumsy restoration ; they do not fit 
their bases, and some of them are actually 
upside down. They have lately been 
strengthened, and a great arch has been 
cleared under the stairs of approach on the 
north side. Below it was the entrance to 
the State treasure -chamber, where Caesar 
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threatened the brave young tribune, L. Me- 
tellus, with death, when he tried to resist his 
forcible appropriation of the public money. 

On the further side of the modern road are 
the remains of a porticus, and apparently a 
series of small shrines. These were rebuilt 
by that Vettius Praetextatus whose statue is 
in the House of the Vestals, for the statues 
of the twelve great gods and goddesses, the 
"Dii Consentes," in order to revive if it 
might be even in the fourth century A.D., 
the failing worship of the old divinities. 

Next to this is the temple built by Domitian 
to his deified father, Vespasian. The eight 
letters of the word " restituerunt " in the 
inscription refer to a late restoration, but 
the columns standing, and the entablature 
preserved in the Tabularium, are the original 
work of Domitian's time. The reliefs of 
sacrificial emblems and utensils on the frieze 
are very interesting there. 

Close to this temple was that of Concord, 
already described in connection with the 
political aspect of the Area of Vulcan. 

The Arch of Severus dates from 203 a.d. 
It is chiefly interesting from the light thrown 
upon Roman methods of warfare by the 
reliefs on it illustrating the sieges of certain 
oriental cities. These are described in 
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Middleton's Remains of Anciefit Romey i. 
344 seq.y and in some other works. The 
architectural style is very decadent, and the 
statues are roughly executed. Recent ex- 
cavation conclusively shows that the road 
under the arch was a mediaeval one, pro- 
bably laid down for the triumphal entry of 
Charles V. as Holy Roman Emperor into 
the city in 1536. The arch was not origin- 
ally intended to span any great thoroughfare, 
but was merely a memorial conventionally 
following the traditional shape of an arch. 
It was surmounted by a group of porphyry 
statues, and some scattered fragments of 
these were found during the excavation of 
the Comitium. 

Behind all these buildings rises the mag- 
nificent Republican Tabularium, in blocks 
of squared peperino. It probably dates 
from 78 B.C., and the name means a deposi- 
tory of tabulae (records). Its plan is that of 
a long arcade towards the Forum, with 
chambers under it which have until lately 
been used as a gaol, and at the back a great 
hall. One of its peculiarities is a staircase, 
partly through the rock and partly through 
the stone masonry, ascending from the 
Forum to the hall, and passing under the 
.arcade without communicating with it. It 
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recalls the time when the Capitol was the ^ 
citadel of Rome, and when such a secret 
postern entrance led up into its walled 
heights from outside. A similar flight of 
steps exists in nearly perfect preservation at 
Alatri. The great crowning fortress of im- 
mense polygonal blocks is there reached from 
the inner enceinte by just such a long stair, 
with a lintel of one solid block over thirteen 
feet long. The opening of the Tabularium 
stairway upon the Forum was blocked by 
Vespasian's temple, as can easily be seen 
from the outside. 
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VII 
COMITIUM 

Ab eo quod coibant eo comitiis curiatis et litium causa. 

THE Comitium was an open space railed 
off from the north-west part of the 
Forum, and consecrated by the augurs for 
the debates of the founder families of the 
State, whose assembly in it was called the 
Comitia Curiata. The powers of this as- 
sembly were gradually transferred to a 
newly constituted and more popular one, 
the Comitia Centuriata, which did not meet 
in the Comitium. The old assembly con- 
tinued to give a formal assent to the elections 
of certain magistrates, but with the decay 
of its importance that of the Comitium 
also decreased, though it remained always 
a centre of judicial business and of social 
life. 

On the slope of the Quirinal, above the 
Comitium, the first Senate-house was built 
by Tullus Hostilius, and was therefore 
called the Curia Hostilia. It was reached 
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from below by a flight of steps, and faced 
south, so that it stood, as things now are, 
somewhere across the corner of the Church 
of Sta. Martina. It was rebuilt by Caesar 
and Augustus, by Domitian, and again by 
Diocletian, and the last Curia was converted 
in the seventh century into the Church of 
St. Adriano. 

It may have been Csesar who first re- 
moved the Curia to its new position, 
whereby it encroached upon the Comitium 
and restricted it to the strip of ground 
between St. Adriano and the Black Stone, 
for the meeting-place must originally have 
been much larger. Until 1900 even this 
narrow strip was buried deep under earth 
and rubbish, and the door of the church, 
which now opens into mid-air, then led out 
upon a busy street. When the latter was 
taken away the whole facade of Diocletian's 
Curia was cleared. The original entrance 
can be traced under the modern door ; it is 
blocked up with rubble, full of scraps of 
marble and porphyry, and the concrete core 
of the steps that led up to it still stands 
along the front. 

In 1084 the Normans burnt and pillaged 
Rome, and worked more havoc, perhaps, 
than was wrought there at any other 
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time. The debris they left covered the 
Comitium several feet deep, and the rub- 
bish of the city accumulated upon it in 
succeeding centuries, till at last the door 
of the church was buried far below the 
road, and could only be reached by de« 
scending a flight of steps. In 1667 these 
were done away with, by the expedient 
of giving the church a new floor and door- 
way at the level of the ground, and at the 
same time the bronze doors of the Curia 
were carried off to the Lateran. Thus at 
this moment the rich marble pavement of 
the Imperial Senate-house lies twenty feet 
under the floor of the church, littered with 
fragments of architecture, but it cannot be 
explored while permission is withheld by the 
monks to whom the building belongs. 

The ground in front of the church was 
used as a cemetery between the eleventh 
and sixteenth centuries, and was found full 
of skeletons, some of them in sarcophagi ; 
other bodies were even buried in loculi cut 
in the wall of the church. The lower part 
of the wall itself was once covered with a 
thin veneer of marble, and the upper part 
with a stucco imitation of stone. 

On the north side, then, of the Comitium 
was the Curia of the Senators ; on the oppo- 
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site side were the Rostra, the stronghold 
of the tribunes of the plebeians. Round 
this narrow platform a conflict continually 
raged between the close aristocracy of birth 
of the true Romans and the plebeians, the 
indigenous people whom they had subdued, 
but who gradually succeeded in wresting* 
from them political rights. The popular 
speakers hurled defiance at the Senate across 
the Comitium, and Senators more than once 
came down and drove them off the platform 
with blows. 

The Rostra took their name from the 
prows (" rostra ") of the ships taken at 
Antium in 338 B.C., which decorated them. 
They were the place most conspicuous 
in all Rome, the locus oculatissimus ; and, 
as one English writer has well said, a 
kind of Town-Cross of the city. Impor- 
tant notices were placarded near them, such 
as the laws of the Decemviri, and near 
them were crowded small statues, about 
three feet high, of those generals and states- 
men who seemed to deserve a prominent 
memorial. At the death of any important 
citizen his body was carried before the 
Rostra on a bier, that his funeral oration 
might be pronounced from them. They 
were called a place of evil, or sorrowful. 
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omen, either from their association with 
these funerals, or because of the disastrous 
political fights around them. Close before 
them was the tomb of Romulus, marked by 
the Black Stone, and at the back of them 
lay the Forum itself. 

A most interesting pedestal stands in the 
Comitium near the extreme edge of the 
excavations. It was originally dedicated 
by the guild of carpenters in 154 a.d., and 
has a list of the members on one side. But 
the same pedestal was afterwards used over 
again, and actually by the Emperor, Max- 
entius. On the face towards the Black 
Stone it has the inscription — 

"MARTI INVICTO PATRI 

ET ^TERN^ URBIS SIJJB CONDITORIBUS 

DOMINUS NOSTER IMP MAXENTIUS P F 

INVICTUS AUG." 

(To Mars, unconquered Father, and to the 
Founders of his Eternal City, our Lord 
Maxentius, Emperor, pious, fortunate, and 
unconquered Augustus.) The name of Max- 
entius was erased from this and all his other 
inscriptions after his defeat at the hands of 
Constantine, but it is still just readable here. 
On the adjoining side is the date, April 
2ist, the "birthday of Rome." 
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The rival of the first Christian Em- 
peror was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
city and its origins. He called himself 
** conservator urbis suae," the Preserver of 
his City, and represented the wolf and twins 
on some of his coins, and on others Roma, 
^^seterna urbs sua/' presenting him with a 
diadem. He gave the name of Romulus to 
his only son, the son who died while still a 
little child, and in whose honour he built 
the round Heroon at the further end of the 
Forum. The panegyrists on Constantine 
called Maxentius the '^falsus Romulus." 

It can hardly be accidental that this pedes- 
tal with its inscription ** to the Founders " 
should stand so close to the "Tomb of 
Romulus," though the little layer of earth 
under it proves that it is not quite in situ. 
Professor Hiilsen thinks that it was put up 
in connection with the first laying down of 
the Black Marble pavement ; but even if we 
do not go so far as to attribute the marble 
to so late a time, the inscription may com- 
memorate one of the late restorations of 
which it shows evident signs. Some statue 
must have stood upon it, and the most 
appropriate would be one of the she-wolf. 
It has been thought that the bronze wolf of 
the Capitol may have been re-erected upon 
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it, at the top of a pillar, a common way of 
setting up statues in Rome. 

In the earth accumulated over the Comi- 
tium several interesting inscriptions were 
found, especially a contract of the second 
century B.C. for the making, or draining, of 
certain roads, which has topographical value. 

In the corner under the Curia were several 
pieces of a stucco decoration of great sim- 
plicity and beauty, coloured red, white, blue, 
and blsick, with a cornice ; they may be 
part of the Senate-house of Caesar. Directly 
in front of the Curia there is a large shallow 
marble basin with a drain, the lower portion 
of a circular fountain. 

The Comitium was chosen by Boni as 
the most appropriate place for exploring the 
archaeological strata of Rome, and exam- 
ining the traces of the people's life, in the 
little area where so much of it accumulated 
and centred. He was able to reach and 
to identify twenty-three strata one above 
another, in a depth of 4^04 metres, between 
the uppermost pavement and the virgin clay 
of the subsoil. 

The latest pavement is of travertine, rough, 
and ill-laid, and may belong to the years after 
the fall of the Empire, or to any time during 
the five succeeding centuries. Under it is 
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a better pavement, some of which is also 
of travertine, but the part immediately before 
the Curia is of white marble, and has holes 
for the uprights of a railing. This pavement 
probably dates from Caesar's rebuilding' of 
the Curia. Below it again is a magnificent 
floor of the late Republic, with travertine 
slabs nine inches thick, very finely jointed, 
and laid on a carefully prepared bed. They 
have the old line of direction, and make an 
angle of twenty-seven degrees with the slabs 
of marble over them, forming one of the 
most striking instances of the change insti- 
tuted by the founders of the Empire. In 
all probability this is the pavement laid 
down by Cotta in the second century B.C. 

Below these pavements the Comitium 
floors are of beaten earth, of gravel, and 
of ^' massiciata," ue, small chips of tufa, 
broken up and rammed hard. Between 
them are layers of remains, including many 
traces of sacrifices, which remind one of 
the yearly rites celebrated by the Roman 
people in the Comitium, in their old divisions 
of the Curise, which sacrifices, as Festus 
tells us, were discontinued there when it 
was paved, and thenceforth held locally; 
or of those of the Fornacalia, also celebrated 
at various appointed places in the Forum. 
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Besides the charred wood and bones there 
was pottery, ranging from a piece of a black 
"geometric" vase, of about the eighth 
century B.C., at the lowest level of all, with 
its rude ornament of interrupted zigzags 
incised on the clay while still wet, up to 
proto-Byzantine pottery of the fifth century 
A.D. There were fragments of masonry, 
ranging from soft tufa, cut with an axe, to 
refractory porphyry, worked with much 
mechanical ingenuity in the time of Theo- 
doric ; and there were bits of the tools used 
in every intermediate age. Some of the 
most striking finds are the following : — 

Far down at the twentieth stratum was a 
large quantity of well-baked roof-tiles, which 
cannot be earlier than the sixth century B.C., 
whereas the monuments under the Black 
Stone are at the ninth stratum from the 
top, and many years must have elapsed 
while ten strata were being deposited be- 
tween them. Some of the tiles have been 
reconstructed, and have flanged edges, curved 
back, while the joints were protected with 
ridge-tiles, as in the present day. The tiled 
roofs of early Roman houses were of great 
importance, as they projected over the walls 
of unbaked brick, "lateres," which could 
not stand moisture. A Latin proverb for 
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performing the impossible was to ^'wash 
brick walls." 

Pieces of the coarse pottery called ** Vasa 
Numae " were scattered at all levels among 
the later and better kinds, and also fine but 
antique vases, which were, perhaps, taken 
out of the temples and used over agfain, 
according to a Roman custom ("vetera 
religio commendat " ; religion approves 
aiicient things). 

There are tufa remains of early buildings 
at various low levels, especially a flight of 
steps near the front of the Curia. These 
prove that the place was crowded with 
structures, and show how narrow and ir- 
regular was the arrangement of early sites 
all over the classical world, however great 
their importance. Wide, straight, unen- 
cumbered squares and streets were not 
thought of in early times. A number of 
saucer-like holes, like those at the Vulcanal, 
are cut in these tufa remains for sacrificial 
purposes. 

Near the Black Stone are three parallel 
lines of pits dug down from the level of the 
last century of the Republic. They are mostly 
oblong, but some are irregularly shaped, 
and they are about three feet deep, four feet 
by two feet across, and ten feet apart. Traces 
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of twenty-two exist, but there may have been 
more. Their sides are lined with slabs of 
tufa, in which are marks that show some of 
them to have been originally parts of other 
buildings. They have no stone at the 
bottom, only the earth. At the top of the 
sides is a groove for a lid, and this lid was 
found still in situ in two cases. When the 
solitary unbroken one was lifted it was hoped 
that the contents of the pit might have given 
some clue to its purpose, but it held only 
earth, with a few broken bits of late pottery, 
that merely showed it to have been filled up 
when the pavement was laid over the top 
under the early Empire. These rows of pits 
have the old solar orientation, and run near 
the line of division between the Comitium 
and the Forum. 

The question of their use was greatly com- 
plicated by the discovery of other similar 
ones, with the new orientation, along the 
west, south, and east sides of the Imperial 
Forum, quite unconnected with the Comi- 
tium, in front of the Rostra and the Basil- 
ica Julia, and under the temple of Csesar. 
Boni considers that all the pits were for 
the votive oiferings in the ceremonies of 
inauguration. He connects the later series 
with Caesar's inauguration of the Forum 
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and its buildings, as rearranged and newly 
orientated by him in defiance of the old lines 
laid down in early Rome by the augurs, 
which passed from east to west and from 
north to south. Various suggestions have 
been made of practical uses for them, e.g. 
that they were intended to carry off surface 
drainage, or to uphold wooden poles for 
awnings, or for the supports of wooden 
stages from which the rich viewed the Forum 
games; but the lids with which they were 
covered seem to prove that they must have 
been meant to contain some kind of sacri- 
ficial offerings. 
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Quasque carent ventis et soiibus ossa Quirini, 
nefas videre dissipabit insolens. 

APIECE of the pavement of the Comi- 
tium, close to its margin towards the 
Forum, is made of black marble, of a kind 
rarely met with in Rome. This black pave- 
ment measures about twelve feet by nine, 
and is a foot thick. Under it are two 
groups of primitive monuments, broken by 
violence, and found embedded in a quan- 
tity of votive offerings. 

Before examining in detail any of these 
things it is necessary to recall exactly 
what classical authors say about them. To 
read the following passages one after 
another will prove to us how strong was 
the sense of an ancient tradition which 
clung around the spot, though its details 
grew misty with age. The passage from 
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Horace quoted above reads thus in its 
entirety :~^ 

"Barbarusheu cineres insistet victor etUrbem 

eques sonante verberabit ungula, 
Quseque carent ventis et solibus ossaQuirini, 
nefas videre dissipabit insolens.'' 

It may be rendered: **Alas! the barbarian 
conqueror shall trample upK)n the ashes 
[of Rome], and thunder with sounding 
squadrons through the city ; and, mon- 
strous sight, shall scatter broadcast in the 
insolence of his pride the bones of Quirinus, 
now sheltered from the wind and the sun. *' 

The lines themselves merely prove the 
existence of a tradition, lingering on till 
the Augustan Age, that a tomb of Romulus 
still existed in Rome. Three classical 
commentators upon them have, however, 
recorded more concerning this belief. 

One of them wrote :-^- 

**Plerumque aiunt in rostris Romulum 
sepultum fuisse, et memoriam hujus rei 
leones duos ibi fuisse, sicut hodieque in 
sepulcris videmus atque inde esse ut pro 
rostris mortui laudarentur. " (Some say 
that Romulus was buried at the Rostra, 
and that two lions were there as a memorial 
of this thing, such as we see in the tombs 
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to this day, and that it is for this reason 
that funeral orations are pronounced over 
the dead before the Rostra.) 

The two other confimentators both quote 
lost passages from the writings of Varro, 
the greatest of all Roman antiquarians, who 
lived between 116 and 28 b.c. One of them, 
Porphyry, says: ** Varro says that Romulus 
was buried behind the Rostra." The other: 
"Varro says that the Tomb of Romulus 
was before the Rostra." Of course, the 
words " before " and " behind " only depend 
on the supposed standpoint of the spectator. 
The only extant passage of Varro that refers 
to the place is one in which he locates the 
Rostra ** before the Curia Hostilia " (the old 
Curia). 

Verrius. Flaccus, who was made tutor of 
Augustus' grandsons, was an authority of 
equal weight with Varro. His great work 
has survived in the form of an abridgment 
made by Festus in the second century. The 
following is the passage from it about the 
Black Stone: '^ Niger Lapis in Comitio 
locum funestum significat, ut ali Romuli 
morti destinatum, sed non uso ob(venisse 
ut ibi sepeliretur, sed Fau)stulum nutri(cium 
eius ut ali dicunt Hos)tilium avum Tu(lli 
Hostilii Romanorum regis), cujus familia e 
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(Medullia Romam venit post destruc)tionem 
eius." (The Black Stone in the Comitium 
indicates a place of evil omen ; some say 
that it was intended for the burial of 
Romulus, but that it was not used for him^ 
but for his foster-father Faustulus ; others 
say that Hostilius, the grandfather of TuUus 
Hostilius, King of Rome, was buried there, 
whose family came to Rome from Medullia 
after its destruction.) 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who wrote a 
history of early Rome in Greek in the first 
century B.C., wrote: "Some think that the 
stone lion which stood by the Rostra in the 
Comitium of the Roman Forum was placed 
over the body of Faustulus." 

Now it seems to be clear, not only that a 
very ancient tomb marked by a Black Stone 
stood in the Comitium close to the Rostra, 
and was intimately associated with them, 
but also that the details of the monuments 
connected with it were only vaguely known 
in the time of Augustus, for otherwise one 
writer could hardly have spoken of one, and 
another of two, lions. 

The tradition that the tomb of the founder 
was a representative high place of the city 
was so strong that it lasted on even into the 
beginning of the fifth century, when Claudian 
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wrote his poem, '*de Bello Gotico/' for he 
writes : — 

** Procui arceat altus 
Juppiter, ut deiubra Numse, sedesque Quirini, 
Barbaries oculis saltern temerare profanis 
Possit et arcanum tanti reprendere regni." 

(May high Jupiter forfend at least that the 
Barbarians should desecrate the shrines of 
Numa and the resting-place of Quirinus 
(Romulus) with profaning eyes, and seize the 
holy place of so mighty a kingdom.) 

The monuments which stand under the 
marble pavement consist of two groups ; 
we will take the one on the left of the 
spectator first. At the back of it is a long 
narrow tufa base (D), measuring 3*50 by 
I -60 metres. In front of this two parallel 
bases project forwards (A and B) ; a con- 
necting line of tufa blocks runs behind them, 
whereas at the front and sides they were 
each surrounded by a bold tufa moulding 
with a sweeping curve, a moulding which 
is found in early Greek colonies in Italy. 
These bases measure 2*5 by about 1*3 metres ; 
they are not precisely of the same size. 
Between them is a small block of tufa stand- 
ing on the ground (C), about a third of a 
metre high, perhaps part of an altar. 
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The long base at the back must cover the 
Tomb of Romulus, or, what is of infinitely 
more consequence, that which the Romans 
believed through many centuries to be the 
grave of the eponymous founder of the city. 
There were, however, no remains whatever 
under it. On the moulded bases the lions 
would have stood to guard the tomb, as 
they did by many of the tombs in Etruscan 
cities. There is in the courtyard of the 
Museo Papa Giulio a great stone lion, 
grandly conceived, which though s^dly in- 
jured gives us a very good idea of the lions 
by the tomb. The widespread prevalence 
of these pairs of heraldic beasts beside the 
sacred tree, pillar, or tomb amongst the 
early peoples of Greece and the ^gean has 
been shown by Mr. Arthur Evans in his 
book on their Tree attd Pillar Cults, 

Passing on to the group of monuments 
on the right, there are a pillar and a square 
pyramidal cippus, or stele, with an inscrip- 
tion, both of them broken oflF short by heavy 
blows from a pick. They were found up- 
right, and are about half a metre high, but 
when complete were probably about three 
times this height. Under both of them is a 
tufa plinth, and the cippus is sunk into it, 
while the pillar stands upon it with a kerb 
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to hold it in place. Conical pillars are 
gfeneral in connection with many ancient 
cults, and are very common in Etruria, so 
that the existence of a pillar of this shape 
needs little comment. It marks either the 
tomb or a spot which was of importance in 
some other way. 

Public inscriptions were engraved on pyra- 
midal stones in ancient Athens, and the 
Tables of Laws in the Council-house were 
of this form. A fragment of one was found 
a few years ago. The inscription on the 
Roman monument is in the Chalcidic Greek 
character, and is written upon all its four 
sides and also upon one ' corner, planed 
away for the purpose. It was cut in the 
'^ Boustrophedon " manner, i.e. as an ox 
furrows the ground in ploughing. The 
stone would first be laid upon its side, and 
the words cut from right to left, and then 
from left to right, and so on alternately, 
except where a fresh paragraph was begun, 
when the same direction was taken twice 
running. Afterwards, when the stone came 
to be set upright, the words read per- 
pendicularly. The . letters are rude and 
irregular, and several mistakes in spelling 
were made and corrected. The inscription 
can be better examined in the casts that are 
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to be found in the principal museums of 
Europe than by candle-light under the Black 
Stone. In the Forum itself a cast is kept 
under an arch by the Basilica of Maxentius. 

A large proportion of the letters can 
be made out, but the following are the 
only words that are clear, though others 
have been guessed at. On the west face, 
''(s)akros esbd" (may it be sacred); on 
the north, '^rbcbi" (to the king); on the 
east, '^KALATOREM jouxMENTA " (the kala- 
tor, the carts drawn by yoked animals) ; on 
the south, **estod" (be it). 

Professor Comparetti has made the most 
important study of the inscription that 
has been published. He comes to the 
conclusion that the first part of it is a 
proclamation of the sacredness of the ad- 
joining locality — either the Comitium or 
the Rostra Vetera — and that the second 
paragraph refers to the functions of the 
Rex Sacrorum with his kalator (acolyte) 
in the Comitium. The word Regei would 
thus refer not to a political king in Rome, 
but to the Rex Sacrorum, an official ap- 
pointed after the expulsion of the kings 
to carry out those rites which according 
to immemorial tradition could only be per- 
formed by a person called a *'king." One 
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of the ceremonies in the Comitium per- 
formed by the Rex Sacrorum is described 
by Varro, called the Regifugium ; it was 
a sacrifice followed by the flight of the 
sacrificer, and of totemistic origin. Momm- 
sen, however {Hermes^ 1903), doubted all 
the words except **recei," and referred this 
to a real King of Rome. 

The epigraphy of the inscription gives 
very little clue to its age ; in Greece it would 
date from the sixth century B.C., but no one 
can tell how much longer Boustrophedon 
writing remained in use in Rome, for we 
have no other inscription within very many 
years of this one, or at all comparable to it, 
which is known to be Roman. The Chal- 
cidians of Euboea colonised western Italy 
from the coast in the eighth century b.c., 
and numerous traces of them have been 
found at Caere towards the north, and at 
Palestrina towards the south. Their orna- 
ments, their vessels, and their weapons are 
to be seen in the Gregoriano and the Kir- 
cheriano Museums. It would seem that the 
written alphabet of the Romans was derived 
from theirs, and that of the Etruscans also, 
though somewhat differently, and that our 
inscription is written in the parent form. 
Pliny, Livy, and Dionysius all speak of the 
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existence of very primitive Latin inscriptions 
written in a Greek or Etruscan character. 

When the Black Marble pavement had 
been shored up on iron props, and the earth 
had been cleared round the cippus and the 
pillar, it was found that the stone steps of 
some ancient building, generally considered 
to be the Rostra Vetera, ran behind them, 
and that to the east there was an enclosure 
wall. The steps are hard to reach under 
the stone, but the wall is easily seen. In 
the space thus partly enclosed lay a great 
mass of sacrificial remains in which the 
monuments were embedded and which are 
of great importance in explaining them. 
These remains may be thus classified : — 

(i) Charred wood, and bones, of the usual 
ox, swine, and sheep, also of a dog or 
wolf. 

(2) Proto-Corinthian and early Attic black- 
figured vases and local imitations of them, 
as well as coarse native pottery. Vases of 
black Etruscan bucchero, one of which has 
the features of a human face in relief, like 
some of the " Trojan " vases. 

(3) Tiny vessels to carry symbolic offerings 
of grains of salt or of corn, some of them 
like those in the ovens of the Vestals, and 
little clay models of loaves which were also 
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symbolic offerings, flat, and marked with 
four finger-marks like the carbonised loaves 
at Pompei. 

(4) Thirteen bronze figurines of the usual 
Greek archaic type, three of them female: 
the legs are joined together and the arms 
close to the sides ; also several others in 
bone and in clay. There is no proof that 
such figures represented human sacrifices, 
and from analogy with their use in Greece, 
and in Crete and the ^gean, they would 
be much more likely to be intended for 
figures of the gods themselves, or of wor- 
shippers who put themselves under their 
protection. One very remarkable little bronze 
figure was found a few feet off of quite a 
different type, with a big round head, and 
carrying a curved pruning or reaping hook, 
or perhaps a primitive lituus. He is a native 
Italian figure, either of an augur, or of 
Vertumnus, the harvest god of Etruria. 

(5) Offerings of bronze ornaments, such 
as fibulae and bracelets and the much rusted 
points of two spears ; pieces of ses rude (the 
bronze substitute for coinage in early Rome); 
astragali, or sheep's knuckle -bones, with 
which the popular game was played on the 
backs of the hands ; stone weights with 
which the women kept down the woof 
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threads of their looms, and the little clay 
whorls with which the flax was held on their 
spindle staves. 

Now most of these things belong to the 
fifth or sixth centuries B.C., according to the 
report drawn up by Professor Savignoni, 
and some of them even to the seventh. The 
following fragments belong to the first 
century, or some of the pottery may have 
been made during the intervening time : — 

A few pieces of Numidian marble, and of 
rosso antico and white Greek marble, and 
also of fine glass ; part of a statue ; pieces 
of glazed Arezzo pottery, or local imita- 
tions of it ; and of coarse late Republican 
amphorae such as were in household use. 

The marble itself is intensely black, with 
a few white veins, and of a kind brought 
from Cape Taenarus, the southernmost point 
of Greece. It has been much oxidised by 
exposure, and was mended at a late epoch, 
for there is a patch near the middle of the 
Stone with part of a late inscription on it. 
It is about a foot thick, which fact would 
seem to indicate that it was worked before 
marble-cutting became common in Rome, 
for the pavements even of the early Empire 
were much less solid, witness the white 
marble one close by, before the Curia. The 
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slabs sawn for the Imperial wall decorations 
tended to become thinner and thinner, till 
they were at last a mere veneer. The 
gcround under the pavement contained a 
great quantity of chips of the Black Marble, 
which are a clear indication that it was 
worked on the spot, and this would not be 
likely to have been the case after marble 
yards became common. Yet, on the other 
hand, two facts are plain to see. First, the 
Black Marble has the new Imperial orienta- 
tion ; and, secondly, it lies at the level of 
the second pavement of the Comitium, which 
was identified as Cssar's. There is a mass 
of earth between it and the broken tops of 
the cippus and cone. 

We come, then, at last to the three very 
difficult questions, i. When were the monu- 
ments, the lions, the pillar and cippus set 
up? 2. When and by whom were they 
broken? 3. When and by whom was the 
Black Marble pavement set over them? 

I. In speaking of the Comitium we saw 
that the twentieth stratum from the top con- 
tained a quantity of tiles which proved that 
that level had been reached not earlier than 
the sixth century B.c. Now the monuments 
stand on a much higher level than this, and 
must therefore have been set up a good deal 
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later, in spite of their very ancient appear- 
ance. Floor after floor of the earlier 
Comitium passes right under them. We 
must conclude that they were placed in their 
present position in the fifth or fourth cen- 
tury B.C., although the inscription may have 
existed before. The moulded pedestals of 
the lions stand upon plinths which can be 
seen, and under these again is a stone base, 
so that the whole was higher and more 
important-looking than it now appears. 

2. The remains of the sacrifice, the ashes, 
offerings, etc., were found on a level with 
the top of the moulded pedestals, consider- 
ably higher, that is, than the ground on 
which the monuments had been erected. 
They lay a little lower than the level of the 
fine travertine pavement of the Comitium 
which we attributed to Cotta, and the second 
century B.C. We must conclude that they 
were placed upon a level reached early in 
that century, and that it was at that time 
that the sacrifice was performed. 

We saw that the monuments were very 
intimately connected with the Rostra, and 
that the latter were the stronghold of the 
plebeians, and were subject to frequent 
attacks at the hands of the patricians, who 
were jealous of their political encroachments. 
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It would seem that in one such attack the 
patricians broke up the monuments, some- 
where near the beginning of those long 
civil conflicts which culminated in the duel 
of Marius and Sulla, and of that period of 
acute social disorder of which Livy wrote, 
that the remedies seemed even worse than 
the disease. The plebeians expiated this 
impious ruin of the front of their inaugu- 
rated platform by collecting all the primitive 
vases, figurines, etc, upon which they could 
lay their hands, and offering them at a great 
sacrifice on the spot. The Roman custom 
then, as now, preferred things consecrated 
by their antiquity for the service of religion, 
and permitted the use for a second occasion 
of things already dedicated in the temples. 

3. It is clearly impossible that the offerings 
should have remained in place in the crowded 
Comitium unless they were soon covered 
down, and the question is. With what was 
this done? Was it with the Black Marble 
itself? It is undoubtedly true that Greek 
marble was not in common use in Rome 
until the first century B.C., yet there seems 
nothing either impossible, or contrary to 
analogy, in the bringing of a few large 
blocks across the sea from Greece at an 
earlier date for so very special a place and 
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purpose, especially marble of so peculiar a 
colour, and one so appropriate to a tomb. 
Trade communication with Greece was very 
general far earlier than this, and small 
black-paved areas were not unknown in 
Greece upon spots of great importance, 
such as in the floor of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia, and in the Temple of iSscula- 
pius. We saw also that there is evidence 
that the marble was worked early. 

When Julius Csesar gave the Comitium 
a new pavement with the orientation in- 
stituted by him, he would seem to have 
lifted the pavement of Taenarian marble to 
the new level, and to have set it at the same 
angle as his other slabs. It was also 
reworked, and made somewhat smaller, for 
large pieces of it were found in the under- 
ground corridors which were constructed by 
him below the Forum, and many smaller 
fragments are embedded in the concrete 
of their walls. This may account for the 
fact that it does not now completely cover 
the lion pedestals, and that some of the 
offerings near them had been dispersed ; 
they lay thicker by the cippus. While it 
was taken up to be recut a good deal of 
rubbish crept and fell into the place, and 
the fragments that got there in the first 
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century were, as we saw, not offerings, but 
chance bits of pottery and marble. 

Now such a theory has at least the merit 
of consistency. Other suggestions for the 
solution of the riddle are legion, but it 
would be far beyond the province of a small 
book to examine into them all, and a mere 
recapitulation would be quite useless. Pro- 
fessor Hiilsen's opinion, however, must be 
very briefly stated. He believes that the 
wording of the quotations from Varro given 
by the commentators on Horace implies that 
Varro himself had seen the monuments 
under the Black Stone, and that therefore 
the ''Niger Lapis" which Festus mentions 
was not a pavement covering them. He 
thinks that it was Caesar himself who broke 
short the pillar and cippus when he removed 
the Rostra to the west end of the Forum, 
that the former might not interfere with the 
symmetry of his new arrangements, and 
that the Black Marble was laid down by 
Maxentius in the fourth century a.d. 

Apart from the difficulty of believing that 
Caesar either could or would have deliberately 
broken up such ancient and important monu- 
ments if they were still standing in his day, it 
is difficult to understand how in that case the 
sacrificial offerings remained in their place if 
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they had been gradually deposited in the 
course of preceding centuries upon the tomb. 
On the other hand, we might accept the 
suggestion that they had accumulated in 
the pits until they were thrown over the 
tomb as a kind of general and final recep- 
tacle, except that the pits themselves cannot 
be earlier than the second century, so that 
they would hardly have contained offerings 
dating from the sixth and fifth. 

The top of the Black Stone is surrounded 
by a travertine kerb, with a deep groove. 
The marble slabs that now stand in it are 
too small, and fall forward in their place. 
They have holes in them which show that 
they had already been used in other build- 
ings, so that they must have been put up 
here at a late date to protect the pavement. 
The earth that covered the whole was 
crossed by the clumsy mediaeval road of 
which part still remains under the Arch of 
Severus. 
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ROSTRA 

In rostris, in illo inquam augurato templo et loco. 

THERE is a line of tufa steps along the 
back of the monuments under the Black 
Stone, hidden, like them, beneath it, which 
probably formed part of the Rostra Vetera. 
These were a narrow stage which stood be- 
tween the Comitium and the Forum, as the 
platform for political orations. They were 
consecrated by the augurs to State uses (in- 
augurated), although they were only a light 
structure, and built at first of wood. They 
took their name from the prows (** rostra") of 
the ships captured from the Volsci at Antium 
in 338 B.C., with which they were decorated, 
but they must have existed about a century 
before that date. The orators upon the 
Rostra faced the Curia, and addressed them- 
selves to hearers in the Comitium, until the 
tin^e of Gains Gracchus ; he, or according 
to/ another authority, Licinius, introduced 
the custom of turning south instead of north, 
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•and speaking to the people in the open 
Forum itself. 

The Rostra came to be closely identified 
with the powers of the tribunes of the plebs, 
and Cicero declared that they stood in front 
of the Curia that they might be watched 
from it, and the rashness of the demagogues 
checked. Caesar removed them to the 
western end, of the Forum, where they were 
quite unconnected with the Comitium, whose 
political importance was past. The change 
in their ppsitiqn signified clearly that the 
appeal of the speakers must now be addressed 
to the wider public, including all those who 
chanced to come from the provinces to the 
city and the town mob, always eager for 
free bread and free games. The power was 
passing into the hands of these, and away 
from the citizens of an earlier time, who 
were swamped among them. It was upon 
this broader democracy that Csesar and Au* 
gustus built their absolute rule, and the 
position chosen for the Rostra by Caesar was 
a return to the lines of the Vulcanal, the old 
political platform of the time of the kings. 

In the southern part of the western ^d 
of the Forum is a row of eight low-arcJh^d 
cells, which Boni considers to have supported 
the Rostra of Caesar. They are built ^ 
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concrete, faced with opus incertutn, whose 
irregular pieces show a neatness that was 
the first step to the diamond shapes of ojlms 
reticulatum (see note on Roman buildings). 
The edges are finished with carefully worked 
tufa slabs. The walls were plastered with 
optis signinum (cement of pounded pottery), 
and stand on a floor of small square tesserae 
of terra-cotta, which projects a few feet in 
front also. There are curious mouldings 
near the bottom of the projecting walls, 
and a stone entablature runs along the 
top ; over this we must imagine a frieze, 
on which was the inscription stating that 
the Rostra were set up by Marcus Antonius 
as Consul. Above this would be the floor 
of the platform, which must have measured 
66 feet by 7 feet 3 inches. Each little 
chamber under the platform is 5 feet high 
by 5 feet 6 inches wide and 7 feet deep from 
back to front (this last varies slightly). 

The chief reason for believing this struc- 
ture to be the Rostra of Caesar is its great 
likeness to one represented on the denarii 
of the gens Lollia, struck by Lollius Pali- 
canus just about the time that those Rostra 
were built. Five arches enter into the field 
of the coin, and ships' beaks project either 
from under each arch, or from each pillar, 
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but very low down, near the ground. On 
the top is a subseliium, a square magistrate's 
chair, the honour of using which Palicanus 
had regained for the tribunes of the plebs, 
who were deprived of it by Pompey. The 
establishment of the Rostra in their new 
position was a triumph for the democratic 
party, and would therefore be very likely to 
be represented on the coins of Palicanus, 
which have on the obverse heads of ^' Liber- 
tas," ** Felicitas," and the like. 

It has been objected : (i) that the con- 
struction of the platform of concrete is too 
simple and primitive, and the structure too 
mean ; the Rostra Vetera, however, were a 
very simple platform, and the idea of the 
oratorical stage would not so soon have 
come to be that of a magnificent or tower- 
ing building. Broad and far-reaching as 
were the schemes of Caesar, we have no 
evidence that his buildings were of so rich 
and marble-embellished a description as those 
of Augustus. 

(2) That the platform would be too long 
and narrow ; yet the proportions differ very 
little indeed from those of the stone Rostra 
close by, hitherto attributed to Caesar, but 
by Boni to the Flavian Emperors. We hear 
of orators walking up and down the plat- 
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form while speaking, and the relief upon 
the Arch of Constantine, which represents 
the Emperor seated upon the Rostra, shows 
a narrow building. 

(3) There are no marks for the attach- 
ment of the prows of the ships. It is not 
impossible that these stood on the ground 
under the arches. It is true that the Columna 
Rostrata of Duilius had the beaks attached 
to it, and the late Rostra have holes for the 
supports with which the beaks were fastened 
to them, but it does not seem to be asserted 
anywhere that the beaks were nailed in the 
same way to the Rostra Vetera or to the 
Rostra of Caesar. 

(4) The coin of Palicanus has been sup- 
posed to represent a dock, with ships lying 
in it. This would not account for the seat 
upon the top. 

If, as has been suggested, the arches 
merely held up the lowest slope of the 
Capitol, or the road that passed before the 
Temple of Saturn when rebuilt by Munatius 
Plancus in 42 B.C., and were the 'Mocus 
substructus " of the hill, it is hard to explain 
the little area paved with tesserae in front. 
It would be quite useless in connection with 
a mere viaduct, whereas a small space might 
well be enclosed in front of a platform to pre- 
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vent the hearers of the orator from crowding 
too closely under it. 

It does not seem certain that when Caesar 
" removed the Rostra" he entirely abolished 
the platform in the Comitium. We hear 
repeatedly afterwards of the Rostra Vetera 
as used for funeral orations ; thus the 
speeches at Augustus' funeral were pro- 
nounced, one from the Temple of Julius, 
and one from the Rostra Vetera, and at the 
funeral of Pertinax the whole ceremonial is 
said to have taken place at the latter. It 
has been assumed that the Rostra of Caesar 
simply took the name of Rostra Vetera, 
and that when Suetonius described the 
funeral of Augustus he said Rostra Vetera 
when he meant the new Rostra of Caesar. 
On the other hand, Fronto wrote in a letter 
to Marcus Aurelius, **not merely a little 
higher, as the Rostra are than the Forum 
or the Comitium, but as much higher as the 
yards of a ship are from her prow, or rather 
from her keel," implying that there were 
still in the second century a.d. Rostra in the 
Comitium as well as in the Forum, although 
these, the old Rostra Vetera, were used in 
all probability only for funeral orations, and 
not for political harangues. 

As Caesar built new Rostra when he re- 
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built the Curia, so Domitian, when he again 
restored it, built the stone Rostra that stand 
dose to those of opus incertum, also along 
the western end of the Forum. The Flavian 
Emperors were fond of building in squared 
stone, using peperino for large buildings 
like the Templum Sacrse Urbis, and tufa 
where, as here and in the i^des Vestae, the 
structure was a small one, and intended to 
be covered with marble, or stucco. 

These Rostra are eighty Roman feet long 
and eleven feet broad ; the beaks were fixed 
to the front of them by bronze pins, whose 
holes are still visible. A marble balustrade 
ran along the top, to keep people from fall- 
ing off, and this was interrupted in places, 
(one is seen on the relief on the Arch of 
Constantine), where the orator was seen 
at full length by the audience. Professor 
Hiilsen has suggested and printed an in- 
teresting ** restoration" of the Rostra. He 
accepts the view of Richter that the marble 
plutei, or sculptured screens, that stand 
in the Forum and were found near them, 
were a part of their balustrade. The re- 
liefs upon them record two acts of popular 
benevolence by Trajan, the cancelling of 
certain debts to the Treasury by the burn- 
ing of the tables on which they were regis- 
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tered, and the foundation of an orphanag^e. 
In the background of both stands the long 
Basilica Julia, with the building's at the foot 
of the Capitol at one end, and those at the 
eastern extremity of the Forum at the other. 
The centre point is marked by the statue of 
Marsyas with his wineskin, which occurs 
on both. On the other side of the screens 
are reliefs of the three animals garlanded 
ready for the sacrifice of the Suovetaurilia. 

The floor at the back of the Rostra is 
paved with large square tiles with brick 
stamps of Septimius Severus. It may there- 
fore be assumed that the Rostra shared in a 
general alteration of the neighbourhood of 
his great Arch when it was set up, an altera- 
tion which probably included the erection of 
the semicircular projection behind, covered 
with slabs of porta santa marble. The 
latter is built out from the hillside near the 
Vulcanal, and must always have been hidden 
from the main square. 

A masonry restoration of the Rostra of 
the Flavians has been set up, in order that 
the marble fragments of the cornice, etc., 
may be attached in their place. Sufficient 
of the stone blocks were left in position to 
indicate the height. It is an interesting 
restoration, because it gives the effect which 
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existed in the Forum from the time of Caesar 
onwards, of a great platform bounding the 
piazza along its western end, as the natural 
platform of the Vulcanal on the rocky cliff 
had bounded it in older days. 

The northern extremity of these Rostra is 
a prolongation in brick-work, which an in- 
scription found there leads Boni to date from 
the time of the Vandal invasion. 

All the Rostra alike had the traditional 
ornament of prows, but there could hardly 
be a greater contrast than that between 
their associations and uses. True, the 
Rostra Vetera were made the scaffold of 
the vendetta of Marius and Sulla, and the 
heads of the proscribed partisans of both 
were nailed to them in turn, and in the 
same way the Rostra of Caesar were stained 
with the vengeance of his friends. He had 
sat upon them when Antonius offered him 
the diadem, which, owing to the hostile feel- 
ing of the crowd, he refused. His body was 
brought to them bleeding from the murder, 
and the panegyric of Antonius was pro- 
nounced over it there ; and it was to the 
Rostra that the same Antonius nailed the 
head and hand of his enemy Cicero, when 
the time of retribution came. 

Yet, as we saw, the building of the new 
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Rostra of Caesar was proof conclusive that 
the old fierce struggles were over, and that 
the turbulent plebeians of the old platform 
were lost sight of in the multitudes of the 
vast dominions in which Rome was now only 
the capital and seat of government. Such 
a heterogeneous state could never fight for 
principles of law and rule, and its people 
could never be vitally interested in them, 
for they were bound together by none of 
those race traditions in which such an in- 
terest is rooted. The Emperor was the 
outward and visible sign of their unity, and 
their link with the great conquering City 
to which they were proud to belong, and 
the Rostra of Caesar became under Augustus 
and his successors a platform for the pro- 
mulgation of Imperial edicts to a crowd 
propitiated by Imperial munificence. The 
reliefs on Trajan's plutei show the Flavian 
Rostra as a mere stage on which the Em- 
peror performed acts of grace before an 
adulatory populace, such as crowds round 
to applaud him there with uplifted hands on 
some of Hadrian's coins, and on the relief 
on Constantine's Arch. 

A word in conclusion about the prows 
themselves, which seem such strange adorn- 
ments for an oratorical platform. They were 
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placed in the most conspicuous place in all 
the city because the Romans were above all 
else proud of their achievements on the sea. 
We saw that the primitive cake sacrificed 
to Janus was made in the form of a raft, 
and that the fish brought to Vulcan's altar 
were fresh-water fish from the Tiber. The 
Romans had come from inland seas and 
rivers, as abundant evidence proves, and 
were essentially not a sea-going people. 
All the greater was their triumph over the 
capture of their maritime enemies' ships. 
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C^SAR 

Ut semper Capitolia nostra Forumque 
Divus ab excelsa prospectet Julius -^de. 

THE Rostra of Caesar were one of a 
long series of buildings by which he, 
and Augustus as the heir of his policy, 
created a new Forum upon the old, a 
Forum appropriate to the needs and the 
purposes of the new conditions of the State. 
As they dared to transform the Republic, 
so they succeeded in metamorphosing the 
Forum of the Republic. Their new square 
was enclosed on all sides by edifices directly 
donnected with the dynasty, and, more re- 
markable still, it was set upon lines of direc- 
tion that made an angle of about thirty 
degrees with the old. 

Along the south side was the Basilica 
Julia, and beyond it the Temple of Castor as 
restored under Augustus. Along the north 
side the Basilica iSmilia, the glory of the 
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^milian gens, was reconstructed on a far 
more magnificent scale at the wish and the 
expense of Caesar ; even the portions in front 
of it would seem, from the great inscription 
found lying in it, to have been inscribed 
with the name and honours of Augustus' 
grandson. The old rows of shops that had 
lined the market-place, the tabernse veteres 
and novae, were incorporated as parts of 
these vast halls. Along the west end of the 
long piazza were the Rostra of Caesar and 
his new Senate-house and repaved Comi- 
tium, and the imposing Temple and Area 
of Concord, rebuilt a little later by Tiberius, 
and Tiberius' triumphal Arch. 

Last, and most striking of all^ the eastern 
end was occupied by the lofty Hereon of 
the great dictator, the temple built in his 
honour after his death, and the Arch of 
Augustus beside it. These two stood like 
a screen between the new rectangular 
Forum of the democratic tyranny and 
the old-fashioned trapezoidal sanctuaries 
of the Regia and Vesta beyond — shrines 
whose real meaning and story were incom- 
prehensible to the crowd of provincials, 
but which still refM-esented the dignified 
worship of the State. They shared in the 
general restoration of all ancient holy places 
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by the diplomatic Augcustus, who appreciated 
the strength given to his new rule by linking* 
it with the strong traditions of the Republic. 
But the simple cult of the shrines had ceased 
to have any real power over the Roman 
conscience, or to bind it with the old 
" religio "; they were now shut out of sight 
and out of mind. 

Of all the building's of the Forum before 
Caesar only one diflFered from the rest in the 
lines of its orientation. This was the Tabu- 
larium of Sulla, which looks down upon the 
Forum from the Capitol cliff. The practical 
directness of Sulla's mind led him to be the 
first Roman to bring an army over the 
sacred boundary of the Pomcerium, when 
political exigency demanded it ; and it was 
this same characteristic which also led him 
to construct a public building which defied 
the magic lines of the augurs, and instead 
of being orientated by the sun, conformed 
to the face of the rock on which it stood. 

With such an example before him, the 
causes of the change made by Caesar be- 
come evident. He cared as little as Sulla 
for the traditional arrangements which had 
hitherto seemed so necessary. With him 
their importance was eclipsed by the prac- 
tical convenience of a symmetrically ordered 
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Forum, but he had doubtless also a political 
motive, and by refashioning the Forum of 
the Republic he took the best means to 
obliterate its traditions. He revived, too, an 
ancient tradition, for the rock-cut, altar of the 
Vulcanal had not been hewn out according to 
the points of the compass, but conformed, 
like the Tabularium, to the lie of the groimd. 
Cassar placed sacrificial pits for the inaugu- 
ration of the buildings of his Forum along 
its south, east, and west sides, like the old 
ones in the Comitium, and it is remarkable 
that, like most of those, they measure four 
feet by two, and are ten feet apart. 

The statue of the great dictator stood in 
the cella of his temple, holding the augur's 
lituus, a curved staff like a crozier, in his 
hand. With this lituus the augurs had 
pointed out the corners of the heavens, and 
laid out the sites of new cities, and with his 
lituus the founder of the new order in Rome 
seemed to inaugurate the Forum of the Em- 
pire, just as he had already arranged its 
calendar. He was the first to be called 
**Divus" in Rome, the first deified mortal, 
and his identification with the high and sacred 
office of the augur, initiate of mysteries, made 
the idea a little easier to accept. It was 
helped forward, too, by the story that he 
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had been received after his death into the 
heavens, and had appeared in the form of a 
comet, a story recalled by the star set upon 
the tympanum of his temple. The belief was 
a sign of the permeation of the Roman re- 
lig-ion with Eastern ideas which had already 
begun, and which culminated in the initiation 
of one Emperor after another into the faith 
of Mithras, the Persian Sun-god. Absolutism 
was familiar to the Romans from their inter- 
course with the East, and the deification of 
the Emperor was no less an oriental con- 
ception. 

The Forum had for a long time been used 
for Games, theatrical shows, and wild beast 
fights. Caesar continued these on a much 
larger scale, and covered in the whole Forum 
with an awning, to give the spectators 
shade. He also tunnelled the whole central 
space with a system of underground corri- 
dors, which were discovered and cleared in 
1902-3. A central passage runs under the 
longer axis, and starts from the end of the 
concrete Rostra. It passes in a straight 
line towards the back of the Regia, and 
the spot where his altar was afterwards 
erected, in front of the centre of his temple. 
It is cut at right angles by four parallel 
transverse passages running north and south 
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(of course, the whole system has the Caesarian 
orientation). 

All the corridors are about seven feet 
high and four feet wide, and the concrete, 
the tufa wedges that finish the ceilings, 
and all other details, are exactly like those 
of the Rostra. At the points of intersec- 
tion of the corridors are square openings 
into the upper air, and two similar ones 
occui' in each transverse corridor, one on 
either side of the central passage. Their 
edges are grooved with ropes that have 
been hauled round them, and at the bottom 
are still the remains of strong corner set- 
tings of pine and elm wood, for small lifts 
drawn by pulleys up to the height of the 
upper pavement. By these lifts scenery, 
cages of wild beasts, cases of theatrical 
properties, and perhaps dead bodies of men 
and animals, were hauled respectively up 
and down, and the arena was supplied 
quickly and quietly from below. The pulleys 
were worked by windlasses, which stood in 
small square chambers, not open above, 
that alternate with the pulley openings. 
They were set up in slabs of tufa which 
still lie in the floor, and their arms, in re- 
volving, have scraped away the walls. 

The corridors do not seem to have remained 
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in use long, for the earth that completely 
choked them contained no fragments later 
than the time of Augustus ; it has already 
been said that two fragments of the Black 
Stone were found in it. Suetonius mentions 
that under Augustus the Games began to be 
held in the Amphitheatre instead of in the 
Forum. 

The whole elaborate system is the best 
possible proof of Caesar's preparations to 
gratify the populace, by giving them the 
"panem et circenses," free bread and free 
games, that they demanded, and of his 
realisation of the fact that his power, like 
the ** tyrannies " of certain old Greek cities, 
rested on the favour of the democracy. 

As we are now standing in the middle of 
the Forum Piazza, it is best to mention three 
striking discoveries which were made there 
during the years 1903 and 1904, although they 
have no direct connection with Caesar. One 
is the base of Domitian's gigantic equestrian 
statue. It blocks the central corridor under- 
ground and stands in the very centre of the 
Square, just west of the clumsy base, laid 
without foundations on the uppermost pave- 
ment, which is supposed to belong to the 
statue of Constantine. 

The position of Domitian's statue is des- 
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cribed in great detail by Statius, who says 
that it stood close to the site of the gulf that 
opened in the Forum, into which Curtius 
threw himself as an offering for the people. 
It must therefore have been near the ''puteal 
Libonis," a favourite place of rendezvous, for 
this was in later times placed near the spring 
that had risen into the so-called **gulf." It 
had its back to the Capitol, and faced the 
Temple of Caesar, standing between the two 
great basilicae, but the Emperor's face was 
turned towards the Palatine and the Temple 
of Vesta. The statue was destroyed after 
the death of the hated Domitian, but, as now 
appears, the concrete base was not rooted up. 
There are in it three slabs of travertine 
with holes to which three of the horse's feet 
were fastened ; the fourth foot was, as usual, 
raised from the ground. 

In the spring of 1904 Comm. Boni 
searched the concrete of this base to see 
whether it might not contain traces of some 
deposit made under the monument at the 
time of its inauguration. It will be re* 
membered that he associates (p. 91) the 
rows of pits found near the Comitium, and 
those along the south, east, and west sides 
of the Forum, with inaugural ceremonies, 
and the latter with the new orientation of 
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the Forum instituted by Csesar. In the ac- 
count given by Tacitus of the laying the 
foundation stone of the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus under Vespasian there occurs 
the significant passage — "Passim injectas 
fundamentis argenti aurique stipes et metal- 
lorum primitise, nullis fornacibus victae, sed 
ut gignuntur " (HisL iv. 53), which may be 
rendered, "There were placed in divers 
parts of the foundations votive gifts of silver 
and gold, and of metals not smelted, but in 
the form of ore, in their natural state." It 
seemed possible that a similar deposit might 
have been made under the great monument 
of Vespasian's son. Analogy would lead 
us to suppose that if so it would be con- 
tained in vases, and these of an early char- 
acter, since there are many references to 
the ceremonial use of "vasa Numae" in 
Latin writers (cf. Juvenal, Sat. vi. 342 ; Pru- 
dentius, Pertsteph, ii. 514), that is, of archa- 
istic imitations of such coarse and primitive 
pottery as was supposed to have been ia 
use in Rome in Numa's day (see p. 24). 

The search for the inaugural deposit was 
rewarded with surprising success. A block 
of travertine, measuring about four feet 
each way and two feet thick, was found im- 
bedded in the concrete near the middle of 
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the south-east side. In the centre of it was 
a trapezoidal hollow, in which five vases lay 
in order and in perfect preservation, the 
whole being covered with a travertine lid, 
which was intact. In the largest and central 
vase were a gold nugget and some frag- 
ments of tortoise-shell and pitch. This 
middle vase was a bowl of red clay decor- 
ated with raised ribbing ; the others were a 
black amphora with incised decoration, two 
black cyathi, and a little jug. All the vases 
are wheel-made, and exactly similar to those 
found in the later strata of tombs in the 
Sepulcretum beside the Sacra Via (chapter 
xi. p. 160). These belong, as is there ex- 
plained, to about the eighth century B.C., 
and therefore literally to the days of the 
earlier kings. It is for the present, how- 
ever, impossible to decide whether the vases 
of the deposit were made under the Flavian 
Emperor in imitation of those in use when 
Numa established the religion of the early 
state, or whether they were real early vases 
preserved for ritual use. The former seems 
the more probable hypothesis. 

Remembering that, in the passage referred 
to above. Statins connects the position of 
Domitian's statue with that of the Lacus 
Curtius, it was natural that this should next 
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be sought for. In April, 1904, twenty feet 
north-west of the base of the statue, an 
irreg^ilarly shaped area was found, measur- 
ing about thirty feet north to south, and 
twenty (at its widest part) east to west. It 
was paved with rectangular slabs of traver- 
tine laid upon Republican lines, and under 
these lay another, earlier, pavement of tufa. 
The whole is bordered by a kerb, much like 
that around the Lapis Niger. Near the 
eastern end is a low twelve-sided structure, 
from which rises a block in which is a round 
cavity. Within this cavity were ashes. The 
whole, therefore, corresponds to the descrip- 
tion of Ovid, who says that in his time the 
Gulf of Curtius had become dry ground — 

'' Curtius ille lacus, siccas qui sustinet aras 
Nunc solida est tellus, sed lacus ante fuit." 

The favourite Roman story of the self- 
sacrifice of Marcus Curtius, who flung him- 
self fully armed and upon horseback into a 
chasm into the Forum, must have originated 
in a spring which kept the water standing 
there, greatly to the public inconvenience, 
after the rest had been drained. A similar 
story is told connecting it with Metius Cur- 
tius, the leader of the Sabines against Ro- 
mulus ; and yet another explanation of the 
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name is given by Varro, who says that a 
Consul named Caius Curtius placed a puteal 
over the pool in 445 B.C. In later Republi- 
can times an altar stood over the site of the 
Gulf, where offerings were made to the 
Manes of Marcus Curtius, or possibly they 
were thrown into the puteal, as votive gifts 
were into many springs, for instance* at 
Vicarello, where a great quantity were found 
in 1852. The altar is said by Pliny to have 
been removed by Csesar, because it inter- 
fered with the arena of the games. 

Search was subsequently made in front of 
the temple of Caesar for the base of the 
statue of Q. Marcius Tremulus, Consul 306 
B.C., and conqueror of the Hernici. The 
statue is mentioned by Pliny and by Livy, 
and a concrete reconstruction of its base 
has been found similar to that of Domitian's 
statue. 

West of this is the column so long known 
as that of Phocas, from its inscription, which 
states that it was erected by Smaragdus, 
exarch of Ravenna, in 608 a.d. It was 
always evident that the fine Corinthian 
column itself dated far earlier than the 
seventh century, and Mr. Nichols believed 
that the inscription had merely been altered 
by Smaragdus, and that the present position 
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of the column was already occupied by it in 
the fourth century. This proves to be the 
case, and the original brick base has been 
partially cleared of the tufa and marble 
scraps heaped up round it to do duty for 
steps. 

The column was a memorial probably to 
Diocletian, and was connected with the row 
of columns on similar brick bases that were 
erected along the front of the Basilica Julia 
in honour of his officials. Two of these 
cohimns were set up again at the beginning 
of the present excavations, there being suffi- 
cient left of their pedestals, in one or two 
cases, to indicate exactly their proportions 
and appearance. 

We must now go on to examine the 
buildings that enclose the Forum of the 
Empire, as planned by Caesar and Augustus, 
beginning at the south-west corner, near 
the Column of Diocletian, and ending at the 
north-west. 

First, close beside the Rostra of Caesar, 
and actually blocking part of their front, 
is the concrete foundation of the Arch of 
Tiberius, erected after his victories on the 
Elbe. Some of its marble fragments are 
collected near. The line of the adjoining 
steps of the Basilica Julia proves that the 
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road running in front of it did not pass 
under the arch, so that the form of the 
latter must have been purely conventional, 
imitated from the temporary arches that 
were set over the course of triumphs to 
decorate their path. It stands exactly in a 
line with the Arch of Augustus. 

Near the front of this Arch, close to the 
Rostra of Cassar, is a little paved chamber, 
with marks in the floor, perhaps of the legs 
of tables, traces of a bench along the wall, 
and of a little stairway in the wall on 
the right. Professor Htilsen identifies it 
with the Schola Xanthi, an office of the 
secretariate of the Curule iSdiles. 

The Basilica Julia was begun by Caesar 
in 54 B.C. ; it was rebuilt by Augustus after 
a fire. Diocletian restored it three centuries 
later, and in the south-west corner parts of 
the older stone and of the later concrete 
buildings can be seen together. The brick 
piers are modern attempts to give some 
idea of the long central hall with its colon- 
nades, made in 1873, ^^^ even the one half- 
column standing is a wholly imaginary con- 
struction of that date. 

Under the earlier Republic the tribunals 
of justice had been merely wooden stands 
in different parts of the Forum, consisting 
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of a seat for the magistrate, some kind 
of enclosure, and a few benches. The in- 
creasing number of trials, and the interrup- 
tion occasioned by the crowds who thronged 
the market-place of the growing city, led in 
the second and first centuries to the erection 
of Basilicse, or halls, where trials might be 
held and many other kinds of business could 
also be carried on. 

The Basilicas Opimia, Porcia, and Sem- 
pronia were built t^ wealthy citizens, and 
were the pride of their respective families ; 
but they have disappeared, or have been 
incorporated into the two great Basilicae, 
the Julia and the JEmiWsi. The general 
plan was that of a central hall or court, 
surrounded by a colonnade, above which 
latter was a gallery. At first it is pro- 
bable that the court was open to the sky, 
or only covered by an awning. When it 
came to be roofed in, under the Empire, 
the colonnade looked like the aisles, 
and the central hall the nave, of a great 
church, while the gallery above was like a 
clerestory. The windows that lighted the 
hall were placed in this gallery, and an ex- 
cellent example of the mode of lighting then 
adopted is the Church of St, Agnese, on the 
Via Nomentana, which is built in Basilican 
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form. In these later times also an apse for 
the seat of the president was placed at 
the end. 

Returning, however, to the first scheme 
of the Basilicae, it would seem that the 
galleries above the colonnade served a 
double purpose ; they enabled spectators to 
watch what was going on in the hall below, 
and also to view the games outside in the 
Forum, thus replacing the old wooden 
stands {Maeniana)j which were let out to 
the wealthy, and made the populace indig- 
nant by interfering with their view. A low 
railing ran round on the ground under the 
colonnade, and where the hall was open 
passers-by could lean over it and see the 
proceedings within. 

In the case of the Basilica iSmilia, how- 
ever, as we shall see, a row of small shops 
seems to have stood between the hall and 
the open Forum. These shops replaced 
the old ''tabernse novae," which lined the 
northern side of the Forum. It was the 
sunny side, and the frontage was so valu- 
able a one that it could hardly be abolished. 
The tabernse veteres were on the colder 
southern side, and the Basilica Julia incor- 
porated them, but on the further side from 
the Forum, at the back of the hall. 
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The Basilica Julia has not been lately re- 
excavated except along the northern edge, 
where remains of the older steps were found 
hidden under the meanly proportioned later 
ones. Its pavement consisted of rich mar- 
bles, and these are in many parts scratched 
with gaming tables, one of which has the 
motto: **Vinces gaudes perdes plangis" 
(winners rejoice, losers weep). 

Beyond the end of the Basilica Julia the 
Vicus Tuscus enters the Forum. It was 
the road taken by all the great sacred pro- 
cessions which passed between the Circus 
Maximus and its temples. It is now being 
explored as far as the Church of San Teodoro, 
under the Palatine, but the results so far 
have only served to indicate its route, and 
the line of shops which bordered it; per- 
haps the shops of the perfume merchants 
which gave it its name, in later times, of 
Vicus Turarius. 

The three beautiful marble columns of the 
Temple of Castor, standing upon its lofty 
podium, belong to a restoration undertaken 
by Tiberius in the reign of Augustus. They 
were in considerable danger of falling, atld 
have recently been strengthened with iron 
bars and with massive additions in masonry 
to their foundations. The temple has also 
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been cleared on the south and west, this 
being made possible by the demolition of 
the Church of Sta. Maria Liberatrice, and 
the removal of the great bank of earth and 
rubbish on which it stood. A line of stone 
blocks along the Vicus Tuscus shows how 
much of the concrete base is missing, and 
that the temple really abutted on the street. 
The blocks have curious holes for the 
swallow-tail wooden dowels which fastened 
them together, but which have rotted away. 
Several newly discovered architectural frag- 
ments of the building can be seen on the 
south side, including a great monolithic 
angle of the tympanum. 

It has already been pointed out that the 
temple originated in connection with the 
victory at Lake Regillus. Its position 
directly commanding the open Forum, and 
the great height of its base, made it a con- 
venient political platform for speech-making, 
and it became, in consequence, the scene of 
many bloody riots, as, for instance, when 
Cassar proposed his Agrarian law, or when 
the friends of Clodius ai)d enemies of Cicero 
tore up the steps and barricaded themselves 
inside with them. It was no doubt built 
upon this lofty base in order to raise it 
above the constant floods in the lowest 
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corner of the valley. The Tiber, after ex- 
ceptionally heavy rains, even now flows 
backwards up the cloaca between the Pala- 
tine and Capitol, and floods the Forum by 
the Vicus Tuscus. This rush of water was 
what Horace meant in the famous lines 
about the " flooding of the Temple of Vesta 
by the Etruscan shore " {^,e, the side of the 
Vicus Tuscus, the Etruscan Street); lines 
which gave rise to the exploded belief that 
the round temple by the Tiber was a temple 
of Vesta. 

Strong-rooms for storing private articles of 
value were for hire at the Temple of Castor, 
and as it contained the ofHce of control of 
weights and of rates of exchange, it became 
the favourite resort of bankers. 

Turning to the eastern end of the great 
square, we come first to the Arch of Augustus. 
Large portions of its marble bases have 
been identified by the character of their 
mouldings, and fit exactly the foundations 
of the arch; they have been placed upon 
them, supported by some modern brick- 
work. The arch was a triple one, and 
commemorated the victory over the Par- 
thians in 19 B.C. ; it is represented, sur- 
mounted by a quadriga, on some of 
Augustus' coins. 
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The small and very lofty Heroon of Julius 
stands close by. On the Ides of March, 
B.C. 44, the great dictator was murdered 
in the Senate -house of Pompey, in the 
Campus Martins, near the modern Church 
of St. Andrea della Valle. According to 
custom his body was carried to the Rostra, 
for the funeral oration, and in this Antonius 
excited the anger of the people against the 
conspirators, and recalled all their love for 
their hero. They insisted upon paying the 
last honours to his body in the Forum it- 
self, and improvised a pyre near the Regia, 
on which they burned Caesar. His devoted 
veterans carried his ashes to the sepulchre 
of the gens Julia, and they raised an altar 
for sacrifice to his Manes on the site of the 
pyre. Beside it stood a memorial column 
of Numidian marble {giallo anitco)^ inscribed 
**PARENTi patriae" (to the father of his 
country). Both column and altar were 
destroyed by Dolabella, the son-in-law of 
Cicero, who was Consul ; but the altar must 
have been re-erected afterwards by Augustus* 
orders, for the head of Brutus was cast upon 
it after the battle of Philippi. Three hundred 
men who were taken prisoners at the siege 
of Perugia, in 41 B.C., were slaughtered 
there as a punishment for rebellion and 
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mutiny, but also as an expiatory human 
sacrifice. 

Augustus desired that the temple of his 
adoptive father should stand behind his 
altar, and between it and the Regia. The 
space was so confined that it was necessary 
to build it much shallower and broader than 
most temples, although this peculiarity has 
been shown by recent excavation to have been 
a good deal less exaggerated than had been 
supposed. The back of the temple came so 
close to the wall of the Regia that there 
was barely room to pass between them. For 
a similar reason, the front of the base was 
built of a unique shape. In the centre is a 
concave hemicycle, faced with blocks of 
stone, which divides the usual broad stair- 
way of approach, so that in this instance 
the steps only stood upon the two wings, on 
either hand of the hemicycle. The arrange- 
ment was made in order not to disturb or 
cover a i^ece of pavement in the middle of 
the curved niche, the spot upon which the 
altar stood. 

It can, in fact, be clearly seen that the 
slabs that pave the niche are part of the 
contemporary pavement of the Forum (which 
passes under the one of the later Empire), 
and that they were not superseded by an ex- 
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pressly paved area, such as it was customary 
to lay down in front of a temple. The base 
of the altar still stands in the niche, and 
when discovered was scattered over with 
small chips of giallo antico. It was, how- 
ever, reached from behind through a great 
hole knocked in the concrete, by the work- 
men of Michael Angelo who extracted the 
marbles from this temple for the building of 
St. Peter's. The front of the niche had 
been walled up, about the sixth century, 
with the big blocks of tufa that still stand 
in front of it. 

We saw that an oratorical platform was 
frequently called for at this further end of 
the Forum, and had been to some extent 
furnished by the Temple of Castor. There 
was also a separate tribune near, called the 
Tribunal Aurelium, mentioned by Cicero. 
Accordingly the lofty podium of the Temple 
of Julius was made to serve as a new Rostra, 
and was decorated with the prows taken at 
Actium by Augustus. These Rostra are 
represented on some of Hadrian's coins, and 
on the reliefs of one of the plutei. 

The Basilica ^Smilia was partly excavated 
in 1900, when Mr* Lionel Phillips presented 
to the Ministry of Public Instruction the 
price of a number of houses standing over 
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its site, that they might be demolished. He 
made another and yet larger gift in 1903, 
in consequence of which the remainder will 
be able to be cleared. The Basilica stretches 
from the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina 
to the borders of the Comitium, which was 
separated from it by the street called the 
Argiletum, but until the time of Caesar it 
was not so large. It was first founded 
in 179 B.C. by M. iSmilius Lepidus and 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, and was then known 
as the Basilica Fulvia, or i^milia. It was 
rebuilt at the wish and with the money of 
Caesar, from B.C. 50 to 34. Friends of the 
iEmilian family, among them Augustus, 
again rebuilt it after a fire in 14 B.C., and 
it was again restored under Tiberius. It 
appears on the coins of the gens as a 
two-storied building with a gabled roof, 
ornamented with a row of round bucklers 
attached to the wall. 

Since its excavation the Basilica can be 
clearly seen to have consisted of — 

(i) A long portions , approached from the 
road by a flight of steps, and supported on 
sixteen great travertine piers. It runs out 
into a projecting wing at the end, as the 
enormous corner base towards the eastern 
extremity shows. 
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(2) Behind the porticus a row of small 
chambers, whose deep foundations show 
that they existed from Republican times. 
These chambers probably replaced the ta- 
bernae novse. 

(3) The great hall, with its marble pave- 
ment. 

First the porticus. It ran along the side 
of the road that was on the northern, sunny 
side of the Forum, and along which the 
priests passed to and from the Regia with 
the sacred vessels. They were always 
sheltered by an awning, and it would seem 
as if the great porticus of the Basilica must 
have replaced this, crystallising it, as it 
were, into stone. Near the eastern end of 
the porticus the enormous fragments of a 
white marble entablature are lying on the 
ground, with an inscription running — 

** L. CiGSARI AUG(u)sTI f(iLIO) DIVI n(ePOTI) 
PRINCIPI lUVENTUTIS CO(n)s(uLI) DESIGN(aTO) 
CUM ESSET ANN(OS) NAT(US) XIIII AUG(URI) 
SENATUS." 

(That is : Erected by the Senate in honour of 
Lucius Csesar, Augur, son (adopted son, and 
really grandson) of Augustus, grandson of 
the Divus (Julius), who was given the title of 
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''chief of the knights," and was nominated 
for the consulship while only fourteen years 
of age.) 

The beautiful curves of the letters and 
the delicate finish characteristic of the 
Augustan Age are very remarkable. 

Now the Ancyrean inscription which re- 
cords the deeds and buildings of Augustus 
states that he built both a portions and a 
basilica to his two grandsons, Lucius and 
Gains ; the Basilica would be the Julia, but 
there is no certainty whether the porticus 
formed part of it or stood in some other 
place. This great entablature may have be- 
longed to it, and the porticus of the Basilica 
i^milia may have been dedicated to Lucius 
Caesar, since a scholiast mentions a ** Porti- 
cus Julia" in this immediate neighbourhood. 
Some archaeologists, however, consider that 
it was probably being transported from its 
position across the Forum to a mediaeval 
limekiln, and was for some reason aban- 
doned in its present position, and did not 
belong in this part of the Forum at all. 
Augustus bitterly regretted that he had no 
son, and leaned greatly upon the hope of 
being succeeded by these two promising 
youths, the sons of his friend Agrippa and 
his daughter Julia. But they died within a 
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short time of one another while both very 
young, and their place was taken by Tibe- 
rius, Livia's son by her former marriage. 

Passing behind the porticus, we reach the 
small chambers, whose partition walls, as 
well as the great wall behind them which 
separates them from the hall, are built of 
stone blocks. There is only one opening 
between them and the hall, a fact which 
seems to show that they were, in use, not 
very intimately connected indth it. The 
** tabernse novae " bordered this northern 
side of the Forum, and it was among them 
that the butcher's shop stood where Virginius 
seized the knife and slew his daughter. 
Sentence had been given against her by the 
Decemvir in the neighbouring Comitium. 
When the Basilica increased in size and 
magnificence these tabernse seem to have 
been incorporated into the building. They 
had then passed into the hands of a more 
wealthy class of merchants, because this 
sunny frontage was the most valuable one 
in the Forum, and were used by silversmiths 
and money-changers, from whose wares 
they were called the "tabernae argentariae. " 
The parti-walls of the shops correspond to 
the great bases of the porticus in front of 
them. 
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The Basilica must have fallen into ruin at 
a comparatively early period, for a curious 
partial rebuilding of it seems to have been 
undertaken in the early sixth century, about 
the time of Theodoric. To this belong the 
small granite columns, on their high narrow 
bases. 

Still later, in the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury, some enterprising citizen made his 
house inside some of the shops, and put 
down a pavement made up of small pieces 
of porphyry, serpentine, and marbles, from 
the broken wall -facings of classical build- 
ings {opus Alexandrinum), A few of the 
walls of the little house are still standing, 
made partly of rough stone blocks and 
partly of a kind of rubble. It is an interest- 
ing example of this habit of adapting the 
shell of classic bviildings to domestic use 
during those dark ages. Not the least ex- 
traordinary part of it was a threshold made 
out of a piece of the walls of the Regia, 
with some lines of the Fasti upon it. This 
house had also a drain, part of which was 
covered with two marble slabs most elabo- 
rately carved in high relief, now attached to 
the wall. The complicated acanthus with 
animals in the finials, and the deep under- 
cutting, make a curious contrast to the 
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exquisite simplicity and delicacy of the 
Augustan decorations of the Basilica. 

Passing behind the row of shops into 
the great hall itself, one is first of all 
struck with the splendour of the marble 
floor, which is, moreover, scattered over 
with bronze coins and pieces of the iron 
stanchions of the roof, molten on to it. 
Some great fire must have overwhelmed it, 
and the less precious moneys of those who 
were buying and selling in it, or were trying 
to escape across it with their possessions, 
perished. A few coins were decipherable, 
and belonged to the fourth century a.d. 

The hall was twenty-two metres wide, the 
side aisles being each five metres, and the 
nave twelve. The roof of the aisles was sup- 
ported on great columns of Chian marble 
(africano, so called from its dark colour), 
and there was a smaller series of them above 
in the clerestory ; enormous quantities of frag- 
ments of these were found. Pliny describes 
the basilica as ornamented with columns of 
Phrygian marble, but he must have made a 
mistake in the kind. The bases and Corin- 
thian capitals were of white marble. 

Fragments of the entablature bore the 
letters "paul rbsti. " The frieze was carved 
with bucrania, t\e. the skulls of sacrificed 
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oxen, and both it and some broad pilas- 
ters that were probably window joists were 
admirable examples of Augustan decora- 
tive art. Marble was then treated, as Pro- 
fessor WickhofF pointed out in his work on 
Roman Art, like modellers' clay, and the 
delicate subtle undulations of line, and of 
the relief which loses itself in the back- 
ground, are reminiscent of a clay technique. 
These fragments should be compared with 
those of the Ara Pacis of Augustus, in the 
cloister of the Museo delle Terme. 

Under the Basilica iSmilia, near its 
western end, pass two enormous drains. 
The earlier is of tufa blocks, and may well 
be the Cloaca maxima of the Tarquins. 
The second is of magnificent blocks of 
travertine, the largest in use in any existing 
Republican structure. It is quite significant 
of the patriotism of the age of Cato that 
such fine and imperishable work should then 
have been lavished upon the draining of the 
Forum. The shape of both these drains 
reminds us of their origin, and that the 
earliest cloacae of Rome were merely streams, 
confined by masonry walls, but not roofed 
over except where buildings crossed them. 
They were open channels, and the Cloaca 
maxima itself seems once to have been only 
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the defining of the river Spinon, that flowed 
down a ravine between the Esquiline and 
the Quirinal hills, and across the marshes 
to the Tiber. 

These great cloacse are far from being 
the only drains which have been cleared 
with much labour, and put into working 
order in the Forum. It must be remembered 
that the ground was always marshy, and 
that throughout classical times it required 
a network of drains to carry off the sur- 
face water. Drains have in some cases 
served as useful indications of the line of a 
road, as they ran below the route of every 
street of importance. 

Near the cloacae a small round marble 
basement projects from the steps of the 
Basilica into the road. It was perhaps that 
of the shrine of Venus Cloacina (the Puri- 
fier), where Romans and Sabines after their 
alliance purged themselves of their enmity. 
It appears on coins of L. Mussidius Longus, 
but the only certain details seem to be a 
parapet and steps in the background. Such 
a parapet has evidently stood around the 
shrine, run into the base with lead, for the 
marble circle is too narrow for a wall. The 
step is much worn with treading. 

The famous shrine of Janus once stood 
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in this neighbourhood, but no trace of it 
has as yet appeared. 

A tract some fifteen feet wide of the 
Republican tufa pavement of the Forum 
was laid open in 1901-2 between this point 
and the Black Stone, but had to be covered 
down in 1903, as the stone was perishing' 
from re-exposure to the weather. Over the 
top of it runs an Augustan drain, built and 
roofed with large slabs of stone, once 
thought to be the Cloaca maxima. 

In various parts of the open Forum ex- 
cavation has reached beaten floors like those 
of the Comitium, below this Republican 
pavement of tufa blocks. Above it, on the 
other hand, are the travertine slabs of 
Caesar's time, which we saw before his 
temple, and above them the rough travertine 
floor, perhaps of the late Empire, which is 
that on which we stand. The roadways, 
on the contrary, were paved with lava 
(silex), in the first and second centuries b.c. 
and A.D., whose neat polygons can be seen 
up the slope of the Sacra Via (p. 169), and 
also on the slope of the Capitol. A cross- 
road paved in tiie same way runs under the 
Temple of Julius, and can be traced again 
by the Arch of Augustus, The heavy, ill- 
laid roads of lava are all much later, and 
many of them mediaeval. 
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XI 
THE PRIMITIVE TOMBS 

Tabesne cadavera solvat 

An rogns, haud refert.*— LiXAN. 

THE Black Stone in the Comitium was 
not discovered by an accident, but was 
searched for with the definite object of find- 
ing' some traces of the monuments mentioned 
by Festus. Each other separate investiga- 
tion of Boni has been in like manner under- 
taken in the Forum on the ground of some 
custom or tradition, or of a passage from 
some classical author, and this is one chief 
reason of the success of the explorations. 

Pigorini and Boni had long felt that there 
must have been prehistoric tombs in the 
Forum valley, because many paths led down 
into it from the surrounding hill-villages. 
The old Roman law forbade burial within 
the walls, and the custom grew up, in con- 
sequence, of burying the dead beside the 
roads which led from a settlement, a custom 
which lasted as long as Rome itself. Several 
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possible places were searched in vain, but at 
last, in the winter of 1902-3, part of a sepul- 
cretum, or cemetery, was discovered beside 
the Sacra Via, between the Temple of 
Faustina and the Heroon of Romulus, in 
a space measuring about twelve metres by 
ten. As this little area contains over fifty 
tombs of different kinds, many as yet unex- 
plored, as well as various remains of later 
times above them, it will be best to give a 
simple list of what has been investigated 
there up to December, 1904. 

(i) Three graves, one containing the 
skeleton of a grown man buried at full 
length under a pile of rough tufa stones, 
the others parts of such skeletons. 

(2) Thirteen pit tombs of cremation, two 
of them actually contiguous to the grave 
with the skeleton, and a very little higher ; 
they seem to have been dug in ignorance 
of its existence. 

(3) Ten higher graves, all of them those 
of young children, buried in coffins made of 
hollowed-out oak trunks. 

(4) A number of saucer-like holes, into 
which offerings seem to have been placed 
to be burned, and libations poured. 

(5) The bones of a very young horse, 
carefully arranged in a circular pile about 
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half a yard in diameter, with the skull in 
the centre. 

All these things belong to the early sepul- 
cretum, although, as we shall see, not all to 
the same date. It seems to have continued 
in use from the thirteenth to the seventh 
century B.C. The following remains are all 
later : — 

(i) Three or more tumuli, consisting of 
the burned remains of houses, and with 
nothing of a sacrificial character ; and also 
traces of the floors, and the rough outlines 
of two circular huts, and a quantity of light 
ashes, similar to such as would be made by 
wattle or by primitive sunbaked brick walls 
ixrhen burned. 

(2) Two infants' skeletons, buried in large 
jars, at the same level as these houses, and 
probably of the same date. The tiles which 
close one of the jars are of about the fifth 
century B.C. 

(3) An offering buried in two vases, one 
covering the other, which are also of about 
the fifth century. 

(4) A primitive well, apparently in con- 
nection with the houses, lined with two 
truncated earthen jars. 

(5) A number of later Republican wells, 
the earlier ones merely dug in the earth, the 
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later lined with tufa slabs. Both the lined 
and the unlined have the usual rows of foot- 
holds down from the top. 

First, then, with regard to the cremation 
tombs. The procedure was to dig* a round 
pit, about three feet deep, and to place at the 
bottom of it a large jar, called a dolium, such 
as was used for storing provisions. Inside 
this was a smaller jar called an oUa, contain- 
ing the ashes, which, however, in three out 
of the thirteen cases were placed instead in 
a ** hut-urn," a clay model of a house. One 
of the ollse had a lid in the form of a roof, 
with crossed beams, like those of the urns. 
Upon the top of the receptacle of the ashes 
were placed numerous dishes and bowls to 
contain food, and perhaps drink. The former 
consisted of fish, meat, and pulse or coarse 
grain, and the bones enabled the meat to 
be recognised as that of young* swine and 
goats, and the fish as the 'Vbarbus," a fresh- 
water fish found in the Tiber. The whole 
collection was then covered down with a 
thick conical slab of tufa, made fairly smooth 
above, but bearing imderneath rough marks 
of the pick. Over the site of each tomb 
a pile of tufa stones was raised, and a 
similar pile also marked the site of the 
inhumation graves, but in their case it is 
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oblong, while that over the pit tombs is 
round. 

The vases found in the pit tombs were 
similar to those in the first grave, that of 
the man, and they are all of the rough, early 
Italian character. They were made by hand, 
not upon a wheel, and are in consequence 
full of irregularities. Boni experimented 
with the clay soil in which the tombs were 
themselves dug, and found that if vases 
shaped out of it were polished before baking 
with a piece of bone, they became afterwards 
as lustrous as the antique ones, for the bone 
drives the minute crystals contained in the 
clay inwards. When he baked his imitations 
in an open fire they took the same reddish- 
brown tint as the originals, and black patches 
appeared near the centre, where the baking 
was most imperfect, as in them. This black 
colour, however, remained upon the outer 
surface only, as it does in early Latin vases, 
and did not penetrate the thickness of the 
clay, as the process adopted in making 
Etruscan bucchero caused it to do. Finally, 
the imitations were so exactly similar to the 
originals that they had to be marked to 
avoid confusion with them. 

We have thus learned that these early 
vases were made of the clay of this very 
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district ; the Esquiline, the hill behind the 
Sepulcretum, was the potters' quarter in 
Rome, and the street that led down to the 
Comitium from it was called the Argfiletum, 
from argilla, clay. The clay soil was used 
entirely unrefined, and was baked with an 
open wood fire. 

Two of the hut-urns found are very perfect 
ones. The roofs project all round beyond 
the walls, and there are semicircular porches 
at both front and back, and over them holes 
to admit air and let out smoke. The door 
has a ring in the outside, through which 
a bar was passed to fasten it, tied to the 
side-posts. The roof-beams are raised into 
a gable, and are prolonged beyond it into 
the shape of a pair of horns. We have 
seen how horns were imitated on the handles 
of sacrificial vases, and how common they 
were as decoration of the friezes of temples. 
The idea of copying them must have origi- 
nated in the custom common amongst 
savage races of decorating themselves and 
their houses with the trophies of the heads 
of the animals they had slain, whether in 
the chase or for sacrifice. The "brave" 
who ornaments himself with the scalp of 
the enemy is prompted by a similar instinct. 
The houses of the savage Naga tribes of 
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north-east Assam are sometimes decorated 
"with fifty or more ox skulls when the owner 
has regaled his friends with many sacrificial 
feasts, and these people have their roof- 
beams crossed into the shape of horns, like 
those of the makers of the hut-urns. A 
remarkable bronze model of a house in the 
Papa Giulio Museum deserves to be com- 
pared with these round hut-urns, and has the 
horns very clearly imitated in the ends of 
the roof-beams. The "sacrificial horns," 
which are the most frequent symbol upon 
the so-called " Mykenean " work of the 
Aegean peoples, must have had a like 
origin. 

Several of the vases that were in the pit 
tombs have a raised network over them, an 
imitation of the natural gourd from which 
they were copied, or perhaps from the 
twisted reeds which were tied round them 
to make them easy to carry, as straw is 
put round the modern Italian fiasca for wine. 
The flatter dishes are sometimes round, but 
others have swallow-tail ends, and one of 
the latter is extremely remarkable. It stands 
upon two little parallel human feet, pro- 
ceeding in opposite directions. Together 
with this vase was another with three legs, 
like a tiny rough tripod. There were several 
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little fragments of bronze in this same tomb, 
which was one of those with a hut-urn. 

The inhumation graves are of two kinds. 
One of the earlier series (which are contem- 
porary with the pit tombs) contained a man's 
skeleton of average height. Around him 
were several vases of the same thick Italic 
type as those in the pit tombs, and a bronze 
fibula, with a spiral disc, lay on his left side. 
This was the opposite side from the usual 
one, perhaps because the funeral ordinances 
enjoined that the left foot should be put fore- 
most) so that the toga of the dead may have 
been fastened on the left shoulder and not 
on the right {cf. the meaning of the word 
sinister [left] in the sense of untoward). 

The second series of inhumation tombs are 
all those of children, all at a slightly higher 
level, and all contained vases which are some- 
what later in character ; even in Republican 
Rome the bodies of young children were 
buried and not burned. Each of them also 
contains a coffin. In the first there were 
four vases, all fine and shaped on a wheel. 
One in particular was a skyphos, decorated 
with delicately incised lines, and evidently 
imitated from a shape common in silver 
vessels ; there is a silver one like it in the 
Museo Gregoriano in the Vatican. Another 
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vase was painted with red lines upon a 
wheel ; with them were five little fibulae. 
The cofiin, in this case and in the next, 
was protected by slabs of stone, built up 
like a gable. 

The second child's grave had vases of the 
same class, but one tiny aryballos (ointment 
bottle) was especially remarkable from the 
point of view of its date. It is yellowish in 
colour, and has a banded decoration of ani- 
mals, and is an Italian imitation of a proto* 
Corinthian vase such as might have been 
made in the eighth century B.C. With the 
little skeleton in the coffin there were traces 
of a bead necklace and of some metal orna- 
ments. 

The third child's skeleton was more com- 
plete, and the body had worn a garment 
covered with beading, and also a broad 
metal girdle encircling the hips. On the 
arm was a solid round ring of ivory. The 
vases were a curious mixture ; there were 
yellowish pots painted with red lines, and 
made on a wheel, and also a black '^ geo- 
metric" vase with roughly incised lines of 
the kind made by Italian potters in the 
eighth century without a wheel. 

The little saucer-like holes were recognis- 
able by the soft, loose nature of the soil they 
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contained, and by the ashes in them. Fires 
had been lit in them with small twig's to 
::onsume offering's of corn, of which there 
were traces, and probably of other food. 
Libations of milk were also poured into 
them. In speaking of the Sacraria of the 
Regia we saw that the family ties of a Roman 
were of the greatest importance and sanctity. 
The bond of its kinship was extended to the 
dead members of the household, for these, 
the Manes, the kindly spirits of the ancestors, 
were remembered in throwing a crumb of 
food from the meal upon the fire before it 
began, and also when a newly married 
pair entered into the homestead and placed 
a piece of money on the hearth. On the 
festival of the Parentalia the family went 
in procession to the grave to bring offerings 
of food to the dead, to place flowers on the 
tomb, to partake of a sacramental meal 
there, and petition the favour of the kindly 
spirits for their affairs. The funeral cere- 
monial was, as it were, enacted afresh. Like 
so many other ancient usages, the same 
kind of ** festival" is still held in Italy on 
All Souls' Day (il Gtomo dei morti). We 
have seen that in spirit the old Roman 
religion was rather pantheistic than poly- 
theistic, and needed no defined personalities, 
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and often no names, for the objects of its 
nature -worship. It was therefore quite 
natural to it to imagine the dead as returned 
to the lap of Mother Earth, and to place 
offering's for them there. 

The sacrifice of the suckling horse is to 
be connected, perhaps, with an offering in- 
tended to procure the fertility of the crops, 
like the "October horse" of the Regia. 
Tender newborn animals were slain in Rome 
with the prayer that the new and tender 
shoots of the corn might prosper. A rude 
but unmistakable model of a horse's head 
was found in one of the " Parentalia " pits. 

The remainder of the contents of the 
little area of the Sepulcretum are all later 
in date, and were all at a higher level. The 
three tumuli have nothing of a sacrificial or 
tomb-like character, and must be composed 
of the ashes of burnt huts or houses, perhaps 
of the sixth century B.C. Among them were 
some heavy loom weights and fragments of 
aes rude, and of coarse domestic pottery. 
There are the floors of two huts at a little 
distance from any of the tumuli, and one is 
over the other, about eight inches above it. 
The circular beaten floor of each shows the 
blackening of fire. To these houses, or 
their time, must belong the primitive well, 
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lined twice over with great jars, whose 
edges have been worn with ropes. 

To the same time also belong the two 
skeletons of infants buried in jars, which are 
examples of the ancient custom of burying 
little children "under the eaves." One of 
the jirs was covered with tiles much like 
those found at the twentieth stratum of the 
Comitium, well baked, and carefully shaped, 
which cannot be earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. Of the same time also is a 
funeral offering contained in an imitation of 
a ** Corinthian" vase, covered down with 
one of bucchero, and buried. 

The excavation of the Sepulcretum con- 
tinues, and should lead before very long to 
some conclusion as to its relation with a 
primitive path and village. The hut-urns, 
and also the much later jars containing the 
infants' skeletons, had their openings turned 
northwards towards the Esquiline, and this 
is considered an indication that they be- 
longed to an early Latin settlement on that 
side rather than to the Palatine. The mag- 
netic inclination of the earlier vases gave 
their date as about 1300 B.C., but even 
below the very earliest tombs there are some 
traces of human life in the soil. 

The discovery of three inhumation graves 
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close to, and apparently contemporary with, 
the pit tombs of cremation is a most interest- 
ing* and important fact. It would seem that 
the inhumation graves of the early time 
must have belonged to people of an indi- 
g'enous race, subjected by the Latin settlers 
who conquered them to the condition of 
clients, and buried near their lords. The 
earliest records of Roman burial show that 
the Latins themselves always practised cre- 
mation, but it was characteristic of them to 
interfere as little as possible with the cus- 
toms of the people they subdued. In Rome 
itself were certain families who always buried 
their dead, such as the Scipios, and these 
families were probably of alien extraction. 

It is very remarkable that a prehistoric 
burial ground should have continued to exist 
undisturbed close to the Sacra Via, and un- 
suspected in the midst of all the business 
and pleasure of the world's ruling City, 
beside the route of its great triumphal pro- 
cessions, and beneath all the ruthless devas- 
tation of the Middle Ages. In the time of 
the kings little huts stood upon its site, and 
when these had in their turn been burned 
down and forgotten, the Romans of the 
Republic dug their wells down through it 
all, to reach the subsoil waters of the valley. 
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Trade interests attracted them to live there, 
and the burial ground which had been out- 
side the hill village was then in the very 
centre of the city. As old Sir Thomas 
Browne says, "These dead bones have, in a 
yard underground^ and thin walls of clay, 
outworn all the strong and spacious build- 
ings above it, and quietly rested under the 
drums and tramplings of three conquests. " 

It is not surprising that no primitive path 
has come to light, bordered by the tombs, for 
in early times the Romans had no wheeled 
vehicles, and no "made" roads for them. 
The ancient use was commemorated on the 
festival of the "Paganalia," " the day of the 
villages," when no carts or carriages were 
allowed to be used in the city. 



XII 
SACRA VIA 

Sacra appellanda est a Regia ad domum regis 
sacrificuU, sed etiam a regis domo ad sacellum 
Streniae et rursus a Regia usque in arcem. 

WE must now ascend the slope of the 
Sacra Via towards the Velia, start- 
ing near the Regia, and noting the buildings 
which stand beside it. The temple which 
Antoninus dedicated to his wife Faustina 
was after his death dedicated to him also 
by the Senate. The lower of its steps are 
now cleared, and under their vault part of 
a stately matronly figure was discovered, 
which may be presumed to belong to the 
statue of the Empress. The fine cipollino 
columns of the portions , and the walls with 
their handsome frieze of griffins and con- 
ventional spirals, make this one of the best 
examples of a temple in Rome, and it is a 
pity that its effect must be marred by the 
ugly fagade of the church built inside it. 
On the east side was some building of the 
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first century a.d., with massive foundations. 
As these were out of sight underground, 
the wooden casing into which the liquid 
concrete was poured was never removed, 
and some of the wood — deal planks bound 
together by solid chestnut uprights — can 
still be seen where the excavation of thp 
sepulcretum in front has exposed the lower 
part of the foundations to view. 

Immediately beyond the sepulcretum is a 
curious little edifice which Boni considers to 
have been a prison. It consists of two 
rows of small cells opening out of a central 
corridor. Each cell has a bench built in its 
wall about five feet long and a foot wide. 
Walls and floors are of concrete, made 
enormously strong by being faced on the 
outside with travertine ; the ceiling was 
vaulted, and the floor paved with the 
herring-bone tiles (f>pus spicatwm)^ The 
level of the floor is that of the Forum 
about the third century B.c. 

The building stood just at the entrance to 
the Forum, at the foot of the slope and 
close to the Arch of Fabius, which was the. 
first triumphal arch in the Forum, erected in 
121 BX. The bases of the arch have en- 
tirely disappeared, but almost the whole of 
the vault of it is collected on the ground 
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near by. It consists of great wedge-shaped 
blocks of travertine with a simple and effec- 
tive moulding. Just inside the Arch stood the 
brick building which is used as a temporary 
museum. It would seem to have been a 
guard-room of the approach to the Forum, 
for on the upper side are two loopholes in 
the wall like those in the walls of the 
guard-room of the City Police in Trastevere 
{Excubitorium). If it was so, the existence 
of a prison across the way would be all 
the more probable. The ancient prison at 
Athens was at the entrance of the Agora, 
and Plato considered this to be the ideal 
position for a prison; 

Some archaeological authorities of great 
weight find it dijQficult to accept the possi- 
bility of the cellular system of imprisonment 
in Rome ; but, on the other hand, it is 
certain that prisons called ^^Lautumiae" did 
exist in this part of the Forum, for Livy, in 
cataloguing various buildings destroyed by 
fire, mentions them between the tabernae 
novae and the Regia, i.e. in much this 
position. The word * * lautumia " originally 
meant a stone quarry, and quarries had 
provided the most convenient place of con- 
finement in very early times ; it is, indeed, 
now recognised that such was the origin of 
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the Mamertine. The name may well have 
been transferred to all stone prisons. The 
only other possible use for the cells would 
be that of strong-rooms for valuables, and 
these would hardly have been placed in so 
public and important a thoroughfare. It is 
obvious that the Mamertine alone cannot 
have sufficed as a prison, and Nsevius, it 
may be remembered, wrote one of his plays 
in a prison cell. The building was extremely 
hard to excavate, as the flint concrete of the 
foundations of the round Heroon of Romulus 
had been poured into it, and could only be 
removed by hand by being chipped away 
with a chisel. 

The Heroon was dedicated by Maxentius 
to his little son Romulus after his death. 
The Templum Sacrae Urbis stands just 
behind it, and a door was knocked through 
between them in the sixth century to give 
the church which had been formed in the 
" Templum " an entrance on the Sacra Via ; 
this entrance was flanked with columns. In 
the seventeenth century the double church, 
dedicated to SS. Cosmo and Damian, was 
brought up to the level of the road of the time 
by being given a new floor, like St. Adrian in 
the Curia, and the door was raised to corre- 
spond. It was put down again in 1879, t)^* 
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only to a late level, for the recent excava- 
tions down to the early Imperial pavement 
leave it again some feet above the ground. 
The earth in front of the church had been 
used for burial, and was full of skeletons. 

The whole of this part of the Sacra Via was 
excavated, and proved to be lined on both 
sides with small houses and shops, built of 
squared tufa, and almost every one with its 
own well. The stone, however, began to 
perish from exposure, and all this interesting 
evidence of Roman domestic life had to be 
again covered. 

Turning to the left, a road leads along the 
wall of the massive Templum Sacrse Urbis, 
which is built of peperino blocks, with a fine 
travertine doorway. It was a State Record 
Office, and bordered one side of Vespasian's 
Forum of Peace. Part of the rich marble 
pavement of this Forum can now be seen 
behind it. The back wall of the Templum 
was restored in brick after a fire, and the 
marble plan of Rome was attached to it by 
Septimius Severus, probably replacing an 
earlier one of Vespasian on the original 
wall. The plan has been lately set up in the 
Conservatori Museum, out of the fragments 
formerly in the Capitol, and those recently 
found near the Palazzo Farnese. It is of 
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the greatest interest for the study of the 
Forum, as well as of the rest of the city, 
but the present excavations have added only 
one fragment to it. 

Returning- to the Clivus Sacer, as the 
slope of the Sacra Via was aalled, the vast 
Basilica of Maxentius stands on our left. 
Constantine attached his name to it, but it 
had been almost, if not quite, completed by 
Maxentius, and some coins of the latter 
were embedded in the roof. An interesting^ 
restoration of it has been drawn by Professor 
Hiilsen. The enormous vaults were spanned 
with concrete, which enabled the Romans to 
build arched roofs of any size, however 
great, without using the principle of the 
arch. The concrete was po:ured into wooden 
frames in a liquid state, but it set into a 
solid mass as it dried, and therefore had 
hardly any outward thrust at all. Especially 
large vaults like these were often built for 
lightness with empty amphorae instead of 
stones mixed in the cement, and pumice- 
stone was sometimes used for the same 
purpose. 

The Basilica had originally its entrance 
on the east side, but it was afterwards 
found more convenient to make one on 
the Clivus. This explains the existence 
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of two apses, one opposite each door- 
way. A splendid porticus of columns of 
porphyry stood before the later entrance, 
and we must remember that the build- 
ing reached to the road when it was 
complete, and that only a third of it has 
still even fragments of a roof. The sunk 
panels of the ceiling {lacunaria) are very 
fine, and were painted and gilded. It is 
worth while to examine them from the 
nursery garden behind, which was once a 
monastic hanging garden on the roof of the 
ruin. A beautiful view of the Forum can 
be obtained from it, framed under the vast 
span of the lofty red-brown vault. In the 
last two months of 1903 the accepted level 
of the floor of the Basilica was investigated, 
and parts of a beautiful pavement of many- 
coloured marbles were found under it in 
various places. 

The Clivus Sacer of the early Empire 
wound in an ascending curve across the 
slope, and its carefully laid polygonal pave- 
ment is now visible the whole way. The 
primitive path to the old gate of the Palatine 
must have followed much the same line. 
In order to expose the pavement it was 
necessary to remove a wide road which lay 
two metres over it : this did not follow the 
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same direction, but took an a fresh one, 
in front of the facade of the Basilica. It 
had been relaid and reconstructed since 
classical times, for numerous remains of 
later centuries were buried under it, but it 
was doubtless made above the road which 
either Maxentius or Constantine laid down 
before their great building. 

Under it were found not only mediaeval 
coloured and glazed potsherds, and sixteenth- 
century coins, but also a well, near the bottom 
on the left, dug after the fall of the Empire, 
and lined, like all wells of that epoch, with 
rough scraps of marble and stone. Two 
large fragments of the porphyry columns of 
the Basilica had fallen down into the well 
after their destruction, as well as the decora- 
tive fragments which for the present lie on 
the ground behind ; with them was the broken 
well-head itself, which is made from a fluted 
column, hollowed out, and is deeply grooved 
with many years of use. All these things 
therefore were under the pavement that has 
been abolished, and which we must suppose 
to have dated from the triumphal entry of 
Charles V. in 1536, at least in part. A 
contemporary chronicle of this great occasion 
records the final destruction of all ruins and 
other encumbrances of his way ; it has been 
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published in full by the Roman Historical 
Society (Transactions for 1882). 

There is another well close beside this, 
which has the neat facing of tufa segments 
usual in Republican times. Under the 
Empire the aqueducts sufficed, and no wells 
seem to have been dug. In the mud that 
filled this Republican well was a miscel- 
laneous collection of objects — a vine branch, 
a hammer and hatchet, a little early Greek 
marble head, a wooden flute with bone 
settings, and many cups and jugs. Lower 
down there were the whole contents of a 
butcher's shop — knives and grindstone, a 
chopping - slab of chestnut wood, and the 
sawn bones of an ox, with a series of stone 
weights, from which last the system of 
weighing and its units have been accurately 
determined. 

About forty wells have been cleared in 
the Forum, nearly all of which were full of 
wet mud, and had to be pumped for a long 
time, that the spring might be temporarily 
exhausted while work was going^ on. Some 
of those near the Fons Juturnae were com- 
paratively shallow, but in one on the top of the 
Velia a depth of twenty-three metres (abput 
seventy-two feet) was reached without finding 
the bottom. Their contents throw an interest- 
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ing light upon Roman domestic life, for all 
manner of things fell into them accidentally, 
or were thrown down. Even the stones 
and seeds of fruit that dropped into them 
show what tr^es grew in the Forum, or 
shaded wells in the little courtyards of the 
houses there. Many skulls of weasels were 
found, for these were the household scaven- 
gers of Rome, before cats were introduced 
from Egypt. 

The wells may be regarded as receptacles 
in which chance objects have been preserved, 
so that a comparative study of the contents 
of a large number of them, layer upon layer, 
may have important results to 3deld for our 
knowledge of the Forum. The excavations 
have rather aimed at increasing this than at 
discovering only objects which shall be of 
independent interest upon the shelves of a 
museum. The objects found in the wells 
have therefore been arranged and numbered 
in layers, according to the depth at which 
they were found, as an important sub- 
division of the '* archaeological strata'' of 
the Forum. 

The polygonal pavement of the road on 
which we stand is only 12 feet wide, and it 
has a gradient of i : 10. It is worn very 
smooth with the passing of feet, and along 
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the edge a little roughness of the stones can 
be traced, where the kerb protected them 
from being trodden. There are no wheel 
ruts, for carriage traffic within the walls 
of Rome was not general until the late 
Empire, and litters were used instead, car- 
ried by slaves. Carts were only allowed by 
night and in the very early morning, and 
appear hardly ever to have passed along the 
Sacra Via. For this reason the pavement 
presents a great contrast to those of the 
great country roads, or of provincial towns 
like Pompei, which are deeply grooved with 
the wheels of carts and of travelling car- 
riages. 

On the right of the road are parts of 
Republican houses, at a lower level, which 
must have been that of the still older 
road on the same line. Beyond them are 
the ruins of large and late storehouses 
{horred)y in which quantities of fragments 
of pottery and glass were found, and opposite 
to these, remains of the Horrea Piperataria 
of Domitian. These last are in the angle 
between the road and the Basilica, and are 
complicated by thresholds and other portions 
of earlier houses, with tufa and optis reticu" 
latum walls and opus spicatum floors, which 
were built into or covered by the structures 

N 
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of Dotnitian. Their name came from the 
stores of pepper imported from the East, 
which were kept in them, but they were 
used for other descriptions of oriental goods. 
Among their remains was a large round 
storepity similar to that in the Regia, and 
embalded like it in reddish clay, which 
preserved the contents from damp. 

The Clivus was bordered with shops and 
houses, but also with innumerable monu- 
ments and shrines. One of the latter seems 
to have been a small round building with 
reliefs of maenads dancing, and part of its 
inscription survives : *7// toninus imp ii //// 
ESTiTUiT." It was perhaps a shrine of 
Bacchus that appears on some of Antoninus 
Pius' coins. 

At the top of the slope it can be plainly 
seen that one branch of the road passed 
straight on into the next valley where the 
Coliseum stands, but was covered later by 
the enormous platform of Hadrian's Temple 
of Venus and Rome. This temple had the 
peculiarity of two cellae, apse to apse, the 
whole surrounded by huge granite columns, 
of which many pieces lie on the further 
side. Its position was an extremely fine 
one, for it commanded the whole Forum 
from the top of the ridge. On the nearer 
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side the cella was dedicated to Rome, and 
the pedimental figures represented Mars and 
Rhea Silvia, the she-wolf with the twins, 
and Faustulus and the shepherds. They 
are shown on a bas-relief of which the 
upper half is in the cloister of the Museo 
delle Terme. Venus, to whom the further 
cella was dedicated, was a favourite goddess 
in Rome since Julius had recognised her as 
ancestress of his family. 

The . Church of Sta. Maria Nova was 
founded partly in the ruin of the temple in 
the ninth century, and much later came 
to be known generally as Sta. Francesca 
Romana. Behind it was a cloister, which 
is now in course of conversion into a museum 
for all the objects discovered in the Forum, 
and also of drawings, photographs, and 
casts illustrative of its history. Preserved 
thus, close to their original position, the 
contents of this museum will have an excep- 
tional interest, and will not lose so much 
by detachment from their real surroundings 
as do those of most other collections. 

When the building began to be prepared 
it was found that behind the modern plaster 
there was a beautiful little fourteenth-century 
loggia running round the cloister on the first 
floor, with hexagonal brick columns and stiff- 
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leaf capitals. Under it was a g^aily painted 
string-course. In the middle of the court 
are the massive foundations of the steps of 
the temple, and behind it is the shell of the 
cella itself, as restored by Maxentius. The 
lofty ceiling has very bold lacunaria, and 
the floor has some vestiges of its pavement 
in great discs of porphyry. 

Hadrian found that his extensive scheme 
for the temple and its platform was inter- 
fered with by parts of the group of Flavian 
structures, the Colossos of the Sun, and the 
Arch of Titus, with the Amphitheatre. He 
removed the first by means of twenty-four 
elephants, and it now appears that he moved 
the second also, and placed it in its present 
position. This was meaningless as far as 
the Arch was concerned, but it now adds 
greatly to the artistic beauty of the Forum 
ruins looked upon as a whole, with regard 
to their effects of form and colour. 

We have been following the slant of the 
first-century pavement of the Clivus Sacer, 
across towards the old gate of the Palatine, 
which stood at the point where its steep 
sides were made accessible by the ridge of 
the Velia leading up to them. Such was 
also the line of the primitive path connecting 
the Palatine with the Quirinal, the Romans 
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with the Sabines across the valley. This 
southern branch of the road passes in front 
of the Arch, not under it, and, indeed, its 
pavement had been buried and forgotten 
before the Arch was moved to this position, 
for the concrete foundations of the latter, 
which were underground, were run down 
upon the old first-century flagstones without 
any regard to them. Accumulations of soil 
and rubbish raised the ground around and 
under the Arch during the Middle Ages, and 
its travertine bases were gradually buried. 
Their corners were worn away higher and 
higher up, century after century, by the 
traffic passing in and out of the Campo 
Vaccino (the cattle pasture), and by the carts 
that carried away the stone and marble of 
the Forum ruins, or, worse still, the lime 
to which they had been burned. 

Here, where the Sacra Via had reached 
the narrow fortified gate of the village on 
the hill, Romulus rallied his followers 
against the pursuing Sabines, and prayed 
to Jupiter to stay them, vowing to him a 
temple as Jupiter " Stator," the stayer. 
The Sabines were driven back without 
entering the gate, and the temple was 
raised beside it. It was frequently re- 
stored, and the massive podium and great 
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Stone blocks of a late rebuilding stand just 
behind the Arch. 

At the top of this section a passage was 
quoted from Festus' abridgment of Verrius 
Flaccus, which describes the course of the 
Sacra Via. It led from the house of the 
Rex Sacrificulus, which was on the Velia, 
to the Regia, and on from the latter to the 
Arx, the northern point of the Capitol near 
to the Quirinal of the Sabines. It had also 
a branch or continuation from the Velia to 
the Sacellum Streniae, which is agreed to 
have been in the neighbourhood of the 
Coliseum. 

Gilbert has cleverly suggested that the 
royal residence of the Romans on the Velia, 
where Livy mentions the dwelling of Tar- 
quin, became the house of the Rex Sacri- 
ficulus, who continued the ritual duties of 
the kings. Ancus Martius had his dwelling 
in the same place, where stood also the 
shrine of the Lares of the City of Rome. 
The Sacra Via then would have connected 
this with the other royal residence, that 
of the Sabine king Tatius, and both with 
the Regia in the middle, the new palace 
of the united city. The road, like the 
sacred way from Athens to Eleusis, from 
Elis to Olympia, or up to the temple at 
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Delphi, would naturally take the most direct 
path between the shrines, only winding when 
the lie of the ground obliged it to do so. 
It would take the drier side of the valley 
marshes, and the side which lay in the sun- 
shine, and the Comitium may be assumed to 
have been upon its route. The triumphs 
passed along it, and are described in several 
instances as having drawn near to the 
Mamertine prison, which was built, as is 
well known, in the rock under the Arx. 
They turned off, however, near it, and as- 
cended the "Clivus Capitolinus," for they 
finished at the Temple of Jupiter on the 
southern peak of the hill, and not at the 
Arx. 

Plutarch describes how Cicero led one of . 
Catiline's confederates from the Palatine to 
execution at the prison, by way of the Sacra 
Via and afterwards through the Forum, an 
instance of the popular habit, into which 
Plutarch in this instance fell, of applying 
the name of Sacra Via only to the part of 
it which was east of the Regia. West of 
this, where it bordered the open Forum, 
it was colloquially called '* ad Janum," from 
the famous shrine of Janus which stood 
there, as Londoners talk of '* Temple Bar." 
As Boni has finely said, the old path passed 
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into the open square beyond the Regia, 
losing itself there as a stream loses itself 
in a lake, but regaining its name and its 
identity when it reappeared towards the 
citadel. Varro, as an antiquarian, expressly 
claims the name of Sacra Via for the road 
through the whole length of the valley, 
from the one hill to the other. 

From the Arch of Titus to the Palatine 
and the first Roman settlement the way 
lies open. The Clivus Sacer led up to the 
Clivus Palatinus, and leads there still. It 
must be the desire of all who care for the 
story of Rome that the excavations may be 
continued in that direction, and may be 
carried through with the same masterly 
thoroughness, and the same brilliant suc- 
cess, which have revealed so much that is of 
the highest significance in the Forum in the 
short space of five years. 



XIII 

THE CHURCH OF STA. MARIA 

ANTIQUA 

Hoc actum est tantis successibus atque triumphis 
Romani imperii ; Christo jam tunc venienti, 
crede, parata via est. 

Prudentius, Adv. Symm, ii. 6i8. 

THE most direct way of reaching the 
Church of Sta. Maria Antiqua from the 
Arch of Titus is by means of the ancient 
Nova Via, which leads to an inclined way 
winding down from the Palatine into the 
church. This broad incline has four ramps, 
paved with opus spicatum and roofed with 
a vault, and has been lately restored. 

A new entrance to the Palatine from the 
Forum near the Arch of Titus is, however, 
also in contemplation, by which it will be 
possible to ascend from the buildings of the 
Republic and of the founders of the Empire 
to the great palaces of the Flavians, of 
Hadrian, and of Severus which crown the 
hill. From these again we shall pass on 

i8s 
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down to the sixth-^entury Church of Sta. 
Maria, which was made within the walls of an 
Imperial palace under the hillside, and which 
illustrates the transformation of ancient 
Rome into the capital of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Difficult as it now is to imagine it, 
the whole church was filled with earth and 
d6bris to a height of some thirty feet until 
1899-1900, and the modem Church of Sta. 
Maria Liberatrice, with its priests' g'arden, 
was upon the top of this. The bank ex- 
tended as far as the columns of the Temple 
of Castor. 

The palace comprised both the hall in 
which the church was, and also another 
and far larger one to the west of it, which, 
although it measured thirty- two metres 
across, was spanned by a single vault. 
Both halls were rebuilt, probably by Hadrian, 
on the site of an earlier building which had 
a different line of direction ; the chief re- 
mains of this consist of a large oblong 
tank — either an impluvium or a nymphaeum 
— below the level of the later floor, in the 
hall of the church. 

Whatever may have been the origfinal 
destination of this last, it provided each 
of the constituent parts which seemed to 
the early Christians in Rome to be natural 
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to a place of public worship. The earliest 
of their services there were held in private 
dwellings, whose usual plan was copied by 
many generations of church builders. The 
vestibulum, which opened upon the street, 
became the vestibule for penitents, and for 
quasi-secular business. The open atrium 
of the house became the body of the church, 
in which catechumens assembled. The 
covered porticus around it, being protected 
from the weather, was used by the baptised 
members of the congregation, and became 
the aisles, where male and female wor- 
shippers respectively assembled on opposite 
sides of the building. The same custom 
continues in Greek churches to the present 
day. 

Beyond the atrium of a house was the 
tablinum or sitting-room, usually flanked, 
as it is in the house of Livia on the Pala- 
tine, by two smaller rooms, called the alae 
(wings) ; the tablinum, which had frequently 
an apse, became the sanctuary, and the 
alae, as in Sta. Maria Antiqua, side chapels. 
The hearth of the primitive house was re- 
placed in later Roman households by an 
altar, which stood in the back part of the 
atrium before the tablinum, and the altar 
of the Christian church stood in the same 
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position. No clearer illustration of the 
whole evolution of the church from the 
Roman house could be found than in Sta. 
Maria Antiqua. 

Pagan temples were used by the early 
Christians, but their architectural arrange^ 
ments were not convenient and were not 
imitated ; the only other type of public 
building from which anything could be 
borrowed was that of the Basilicae, which 
followed in many of their details the scheme 
of the dwelling-house. They also con- 
sisted of a central hall surrounded by a 
colonnade, and sometimes terminating in 
an apse. The throne of the judge stood 
in the latter, and before it was the altar 
on which incense was burned. In the 
Christian ^'Basilica" the cathedra of the 
bishop or other dignitary stood in the apse, 
and the altar was before it, facing towards 
the sanctuary and not towards the congre- 
gation, just as it does in the Lateran, Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, and very many Roman 
churches. The cancelli, the railing or 
**bar," to which the accused was brought, 
became the '^ chancel-rail" of the church; 
it enclosed the sanctuary reserved to the 
priests from the place of the choir and from 
the congregation. Christian martyrs were 
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often brought up before the judgment rail, 
and were commanded to cast incense upon 
the altar, in token that they recognised and 
adored the gods. It was there that they 
made their confessio, or, as it would now 
be called, their '* profession'' of faith, and 
Commendatore Rosa used to say that the 
corresponding place in the churches, where 
saints were buried under the altar, was on 
that account called the ^^confessio." When 
churches came to be entirely roofed, yet 
another feature of the pagan Basilicae was 
borrowed, the upper gallery, with windows 
over the colonnade, as at St. Agnese. 

The name of " Basilica," however, as 
applied to the more important Christian 
churches, is no indication at all of any 
conversion of pagan Basilicae into them, 
or derivation of the one building from the 
other. In the fourth century the word had 
come to have a very vague meaning, like 
our ^'public hall," and would, therefore, natu- 
rally be applied to the larger places of public 
worship after the recognition of Christianity 
by the State. It may have had an additional 
significance for the Christians from its origi- 
nal meaning of the '* house of the lord," 
like the word ** church," which comes from 
" kyriakon," the Master's house. 
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The centre of the Church of Sta. Maria 
Antiqua was never roofed ; it was surrounded 
by a porticus resting on square piers of 
masonry, whose bases still remain, but the 
piers themselves have been replaced by 
granite columns taken from some other 
building. These were lengthened to meet 
the arches which rested on them by the addi- 
tion of square cushion-shaped impost blocks, 
which had the further advantage of being 
wider at the top than the capitals, and so 
better able to support the thrust of the 
arches. Such additions are often called 
^' Ravenna imposts " ; they became common 
from the fifth century. 

There is no need to enter at length into 
the question of the origin of the name of 
Sta. Maria Antiqua, since it has been fully 
discussed by Mr. Rushforth in his paper on 
the church written for the first * * Papers of the 
British School in Rome, 1902 " ; and, indeed, 
the fact that an exhaustive and most lucid 
account of this part of the excavations ex- 
ists in English makes a lengthy description 
of many of its details superfluous. 

The church does not seem to have been the 
most ancient foundation in honour of the 
Virgin in Rome, nor to have been called 
Antiqua merely in contradistinction to Sta. 
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Maria Nova on the Sacra Via (afterwards Sta. 
Francesca Romana), for it was given before 
the latter was built as its substitute. It is 
very possible that it was named from an 
ancient picture of the Virgin (antiqua imago) 
preserved there, such a picture as was given 
a silver setting by Pope Gregory III., 
though it is not stated in what church. 
We shall see that there are upon the 
walls two remarkable paintings of an en- 
throned Byzantine Madonna, with her robes 
and crown encrusted with jewels, like the 
Madonna of some Ravenna mosaic of the 
time of Theodoric. One is of the sixth and 
one of the eighth century, and entirely 
different as they are in artistic quality, they 
are very similar in type and arrangement, 
and may well recall a common original, an 
ancient picture which gave the church its 
name. 

The Church of Sta. Maria Antiqua was 
founded in the sixth century, and deserted 
about the middle of the ninth, because it 
was then rendered dangerous by the fall of 
heavy masses of masonry from the Palatine, 
k>osened by ah earthquake in 847. The 
diurch therefore illustrates those two and a 
half centuries of which we have perhaps 
least contemporary evidence in the story 
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of Rome, the period when she was freeing] 
herself from the short spell of Byzantinej 
dominion, and emerg^ing as the religious,- 
though not indeed as the political, capital 
of the West. As we should expect from the 
period of its origin, the influence of things 
Byzantine, or as we may prefer to call them, 
Greek, is everywhere apparent — in the 
structural arrangements, in the religious 
uses to which these bear witness, in the art, I 
the language of the inscriptions, the saints 
chosen for representation, and the clothes 
that they wear. But in all of them, as in 
the history of the time, and the struggle to 
uphold Western orthodox doctrine, the local 
spirit asserts itself, and is strong. 

The church is upon two several counts an 
especially valuable witness to the times 
when it was in use. Firstly, it was quite an 
ordinary church, and not decorated with ex- 
pensive mosaics, but with paintings in which 
the local artists took their share; and, 
secondly, it was deserted, so that it has 
never been touched by restoration, while 
the fall of earth and ruins into it preserver! 
a good proportion of the decorations froiin 
obliteration. Its frescoes are unique erf^- 
amples of such art in Rome, and as the^y 
belong to different successive dates, tht^y 
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give us a very comprehensive view of tlie 
development of art during the time that 
the church was in use. 

The clearest idea of the details of the 
church and its art is to be gained by begin- 
ning from the entrance, at the end furthest 
from the sanctuary, and proceeding to exa- 
mine them in the order in which they would 
have been seen by a worshipper on entering. 

Having left the Forum behind us, and 
passed the Pool of Juturna, we reach the 
scanty remains of some kind of covered 
building, and in it on the left the broad 
doorway of a chapel. The apse of this has 
a large and very interesting painting of the 
sufferings of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste, 
in Armenia, who were condemned to stand 
together in the icy water of the lake until 
frozen to death. In songs of prayer and 
praise they implored the mercy of God upon 
his forty servants, but at last one of the 
number failed longer to bear the trial, and 
stepped out of the water into a tent where 
a warm bath was prepared. The courage 
of the rest so touched the heart of their 
Roman guard that he volunteered himself 
to take the place of the renegade, and to 
complete the number in his stead. On the 
right hand of the picture one of the sufferers 
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steps out of the lake, and a soldier is seated 
on the ground, armed. The rude art has 
succeeded in portraying an extraordinary 
intensity of expression upon the faces, and 
in the rigid, half-frozen bodies of the com- 
pany of martyrs. 

On the wall at the side are representations 
of the decorative crosses and crowns which 
hung in early churches, and were frequently 
votive gifts to them ; the crowns sometimes 
held the lamps which were suspended before 
altars. The floor has a pavement of pieces 
of many-coloured marbles. 

The facade of the church itself had a row 
of engaged columns, and within the door 
was the large vestibule, in this case origi- 
nally vaulted over. The best parallel still 
existing in Rome to this great anti-chamber 
is at San Clemente ; but there, as was more 
usual, it was not roofed, and had a fountain 
in the centre. In this way it came to have 
a certain similarity to the atrium of a Roman 
house, and was therefore called an Atrium, 
though it derived, of course, not from the 
central room, but from the vestibule. 

The vestibulum of a church was the first 
part of it to be used as a burial ground ; 
and that of Sta. Maria Antiqua was ex- 
plored in 1901-2, and found to be closely 
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packed underneath with many graves, while 
others had been made in loculi cut in the 
walls. Some of the bodies were buried in 
sarcophagi, and some in tombs built up 
of broken fragments of stone or marble, 
which in one or two cases included parts of 
columns ; a few lay in curious imitations 
of gabled houses, covered with tiles. All 
the tombs have now been covered down 
again. 

Entering the church itself, we find the 
side walls covered with series of paintings, 
best preserved on the left. The uppermost 
row has almost entirely vanished ; the second 
represents scenes from the Old Testament, 
the third figures of saints, and below again 
is a dado painted to represent draped hang- 
ings. The least injured pictures of the 
second row deal with the story of Jacob 
and- of Joseph. Jacob sleeps on his journey, 
and then, later, wrestles with the angel. 
Joseph (i) tells his dreams, (2) is drawn out 
of the pit, and (3) sold to the Midianites, 
with their camel. (4) He is sold by them 
to Potiphar. (5) The scene with Potiphar's 
wife, and (6) Joseph in prison. (7) The chief 
butler pouring out wine at Pharaoh's feast. 
All the paintings show the greatest naivete 
in drawing and perspective, and are plainly 
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the work of local artists, influenced very 
little by classical models. 

The row of sixteen figures of saints below 
them, with Christ in the centre, are apparently 
contemporary with them, since they are upon 
the same coat of plaster. They are very 
differently treated, and are hard and stiff, 
but better drawn. Either the artist was 
another, and one more influenced by the 
Byzantine artistic tradition, or the figures 
were imitated from some well-known series 
of conventional figures. The eight saints 
on the left are personages of the Western, 
and especially of the Roman Church ; those 
on the right of the Eastern, or Byzantine. 

The decoration of the entire wall-surface of 
a church with series of Bible paintings was 
the usual Byzantine custom, but there are 
also traces in Sta. Maria Antiqua of the 
Western practice of setting up side-altars 
before niches in the wall. The most in- 
teresting of these niches is on the opposite 
side, where there is a painting of the three 
mothers — St. Anne and St. Elizabeth, with 
the Holy Virgin between them — carrying 
their children. 

The most interesting of the other paint- 
ings in the body of the church are — 

(i) On the inner side of the piers at the 
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sanctuary end on the right, Salmone sur- 
rounded by her sons, the seven Maccabees, 
a family who were commemorated as fore- 
runners of the Christian martyrs. 

(2) On the inner side of the opposite pier, 
the Annunciation ; part of the plaster has 
peeled off, and shows that the same subject 
had already been previously treated in the 
same place. 

(3) On the back of this same pier, a 
beautiful painting, though unfortunately 
badly injured, of Christ between the Virgin 
and St. John the Baptist. The warm colour- 
ing and graceful drawing make the figures 
perhaps the most artistic in the church, and 
are evidence of the strength that still lin- 
gered in the Roman artistic tradition, as 
contrasted with the more conventional and 
** hieratic" Greek. 

(4) A representation, almost in outline 
only, of the descent into hell, upon the 
side of the door leading from the church to 
the inclined ascent to the Palatine. The 
figure of Christ has many parallels in early 
Christian art, as Mr. Rushforth has shown. 
The rest of the vestiges of painting on the 
walls and piers has been described by him, 
and can, with his help, be easily made out 
by the curious. 
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It has been mentioned already that granite 
columns were substituted for the masonry 
square piers after the building was converted 
into a church. At some still later time part 
of the centre was railed in by a low wall of 
rubble-concrete for the choir. Such * ^ chancel 
rails " enclosing a space before the altar 
were made in the richer churches of marble, 
and are frequently found carved with fine 
Romanesque designs, as at San Clemente, 
where the screens were brought up from the 
lower church, and at Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, 
where they have been restored. The wall 
which does duty for them in Sta. Maria 
Antiqua incorporated such fragments of 
marble as were at hand. In the front left- 
hand corner there is a characteristic instance 
of the indifference felt by the rude painters 
of the life of Joseph to the beautiful vestiges 
of classic Rome, for a little torso of white 
marble and a great block of glittering uncut 
amethyst lie there protruding from under 
the rubble of the screen. The inner face of 
the latter is painted with scenes from the 
Old Testament, but there is not sufficient 
of any of them left to make the subjects 
certain. 

Adjoining the choir towards the sanctuary 
is a second enclosure, two of the paintings 
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upon which represent the sickness of Heze- 
kiah and the slaying of Goliath. The 
enclosure is raised, and corresponded to the 
Bema, or platform before the sanctuary in 
a Greek church, where the altar stood, an 
interesting feature in connection with the 
abundant other Greek details of Sta. Maria. 
There are two successive pavements of 
coloured marbles, and in the upper one 
several pieces of Pagan inscriptions, etc., 
are incorporated. Both enclosures had a 
seat upon the inside, covered with stucco. 
The choir has the original pavement of opvs 
spicaium (herring-bone tiles), and the hexa- 
gonal remains of an impluvium near the 
centre, provided with a longitudinal drain 
underneath. Such a fountain or tank of 
water must of course have once stood in 
the court. Over all this a later pavement 
of thick slabs of grey granite was laid down, 
which was smashed by the fall of heavy 
masonry upon it. 

Near the side of the choir-screen there 
must have stood, as was customary, an 
ambo, or pulpit, from which the lector read 
the Scriptures to the people. In later and in 
more elaborate churches there were often two 
such, one for the reading of the Epistle and 
one for the Gospel. Examples of two may be 
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seen in S. Clemente, and in the Aracoeli, and 
many other churches ; of one, in the Church 
of SS. Nereus and Achilleus, on the Appian 
Way. . The Liber Pontilicalis records that 
Pope John VII. presented a new ambo to 
the Church of Sta. Maria Antiqua, and the 
hexagonal marble base of this was found in 
the church, and lies under the colonnade. 
The longer sides, against which the steps 
rested, are blank, but the ends were visible, 
and bear respectively a Latin and a Greek 
inscription on sunk panels — ^'johannbs 

SBRVVS SCAB MARLS." 

We must now pass on to examine the 
chapel on the left of the sanctuary. 

The painting in the niche at the back is 
in a peculiarly good state of preservation 
on account of its position ; it represents 
the Crucifixion, with Mary and St. John, 
Longinus, and the soldier with vinegar. The 
Christ wears a long blue sleeveless garment, 
and the inscription over the head is written 
in Greek. The art is crude and weak, and 
wanting in freshness and in imagination. 
Palm trees with clusters of dates are drawn 
on the sides of the niche and also on those 
of the door of the chapel. 

Below the niche is a row of figures. In 
the centre the jewelled Madonna, already 
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mentioned as repeating in the eighth century 
a Byzantine t3rpe natural to the fifth or 
sixth. Beside her are SS. Peter and Paul, 
and beyond these again Sta. Julitta and her 
son Cyricus, the story of whose martyrdom 
is, as we shall see, painted at length upon 
the side walls. In the left corner is the 
figure of Pope Zacharias, having a square 
nimbus as a sign that he was living when 
the painting was done. The pictures upon 
this wall therefore must date from the time 
of his Pontificate, 741-52. 

Zacharias was called a "Greek," ue, he was 
an alien, and probably of obscure birth, but 
his courage and energy saved Rome from de- 
struction at the hands of the Lombards, who 
had made themselves all-powerftd in northern 
Italy. A few years afterwards their power 
was broken by Pepin, king of the Franks, 
and by Charles the Great, and the danger 
which had so long threatened the city was 
finally averted. The story went that the 
Lombard king was almost persuaded to 
be a Christian when Pope Zacharias went 
to meet him, and gave him an excellent 
discourse followed by a no less excellent 
dinner. 

On the right, at the end, is another figure 
with a square nimbus, whose name is also 
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written, '^theodotus primo dbfbnsorum et 

DISPENSATORE SCB DI GENBTRICIS SENPERQUB 
BIRGO MARIA QUI APPELLATUR ANTIQA." The 

Latin forms are interesting. Theodotus 
carries in his hand a model of the church, 
as if presenting it to the Virgin. He is 
evidently the donor of the chapel, or rather 
of its paintings. We know from other 
sources that he was connected with the 
church as the dispensator, or administrator 
of some charitable institution connected 
with it, and that he was the uncle of the 
future Pope, Hadrian I. (772-795), who was 
brought up by him after his father's death. 
It seems probable that it is he who is again 
twice represented in this chapel, in two 
votive pictures on either side of the door 
from it into the sanctuary. In the one he 
seems to make an offering to the Virgin, 
in company with the members of his family, 
and in the other he, or a figure whom it 
seems legitimate to identify with him, brings 
curiously shaped votive candles to SS.Cyricus 
and Julitta. 

The story of the martyrdom of these 
occupies the remainder of the side walls 
of the chapel. On the left Julitta is brought 
before the " prseses " (governor) at Tarsus, 
and in the following scene her son is also 
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brought before him by a soldier. The next 
is almost obliterated ; but in the fourth 
Cyricus is flogged, and in the fifth — "lingua 
iscissa loquit at presidem " — he speaks to 
the magistrate after his tongue has been 
cut out. In the sixth scene the saints are 
in prison, and in the seventh, on the oppo- 
site side of the chapel, they are tortured 
upon the frying-pan {sartago). In the eighth 
picture, nails are hammered into the head of 
Julitta, and Cyricus is finally killed by being 
dashed upon the ground. 

SS. Julitta and Cyricus were martyred 
at Tarsus, in Asia Minor, and a large body 
of legend sprang up around their names, 
the greater part of which was condemned 
as apocryphal by the Roman Council of 
495. It survived the condemnation, how- 
ever, for it was repeated in the Acta 
Sanctorum, and was painted here in great 
fulness. In the simpler and more ortho- 
dox form of the story the widowed Julitta 
was arrested with her child in her arms. 
While she was being tortured the judge 
took the boy on his knee and attempted to 
caress him, but Cyricus turned and struck 
him on the face, crying out, "I, too, am 
a Christian ! " The angry judge then ordered 
a soldier to throw him down against the 
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Steps of the throne, and his brains were 
dashed out, as in the last picture of the 
chapel series. 

The relics of the two martyrs were carried 
to Auxerre in the fourth century, and their 
cult became a popular one in Gaul, where 
there were many dedications to them, in- 
cluding the famous **S. Cyr." There are 
a few still surviving in England also. The 
art of these pictures may be compared with 
that of the Joseph series. Both are essenti- 
ally local in character, and full of lively 
natural movement ; the drawing is almost, 
but not quite, as faulty here as there, though 
the technique of the painting is a much more 
finished one. 

The wall on the left of the entrance has a 
row of saints inscribed above *7/^is qoruh 
NOMINA DS scet" (whose names the Lord 
knoweth) ; perhaps they were converts 
through Sta. Julitta. The chapel was 
divided by a rail or screen, and has still 
the base of its altar, which had a cavity in 
the top for relics. All the valuables and 
furniture of the church were, however, 
removed when it was abandoned. 

We come now to the sanctuary itself. It 
was decorated several times over, and owing 
to various falls of the plaster, parts of one 
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series of painting's are prominent in one 
place, and parts of earlier or later series in 
another. Sad as it is that the re-«xposure 
to the air and light since 1901 has caused 
the paintings to fade, and in parts even 
to disappear, it would seem that a similar 
fate threatened them soon after they were 
finished. The process used was no longer 
the long and careful one of classic times, 
when the colours were also preserved by a 
coating of melted wax, laid over the stucco 
wall to which they had been applied. The 
popes found it necessary to redecorate the 
walls at intervals of about fifty years, and it 
is hardly to be wondered at that the colours 
now uncovered, 1,200 years after they were 
used, should slowly but surely vanish, in 
spite of every precaution and care that 
modern science can suggest for their preser- 
vation. Facsimiles of nearly all the paint- 
ing's have been made in water colour, and 
will be exhibited in the new Forum Museum. 
The apse is a large one, yet it existed 
neither in the original Pagan building nor 
during the first years of the church. It was 
excavated in the solid concrete wall with 
picks and chisels, and the toolmarks are 
still to be seen where the stucco has fallen 
off. It is painted with a colossal "Majesty," 
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i.e, Christ in glory, while the flat wall- 
surfaces that flank it, and the side walls of 
the sanctuary, represent incidents in the 
gospels, culminating in the Crucifixion 
above. 

The only two of the gospel scenes which 
are in anything like a complete condition 
are on the left wall, and represent the offer- 
ing of the Magi and the procession to 
Calvary. The former is remarkable for 
the figure of the angel pointing to the 
Child, and for the fact that in accordance 
with Eastern custom the Magi present their 
gifts with their hands covered in their robes. 
The art of the pictures is akin to that of 
the Julitta and Cyricus series. Below are 
medallions, with the heads of the apostles, 
and at the bottom of the wall the usual dado 
imitating drapery looped up. 

At the top of the wall above the apse is 
the Crucifixion, treated, as Mr. Rushforth 
points out, rather as a theological fact than 
as a historic incident, as in the chapel. On 
either hand are seraphim with six wings. 
A band of adoring angels bend towards the 
Saviour with their hands raised, the palms 
outward in the classic attitude of prayer. 
Below again is a similar band of the re- 
deemed worshipping, and between is a 
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broad line of red with a succession of quo- 
tations painted upon it in Greek, the letters 
being white. They are passages from the 
prophets regarding the Passion, and follow 
the Septuagint Version. 

The most important piece of wall in the 
church is that immediately to the right of 
the apse. Four successive coats of stucco 
upon it, one above the other, bear successive 
frescoes which differ greatly in style, and 
form a palimpsest of early Christian art 
such as can nowhere else be seen. 

The undermost layer has a conventional 
pattern in red and pale blue (difficult to 
distinguish now, but clearly visible as the 
wall was slowly cleared of earth, and the 
spectator stood on a level with it). It 
must have belonged to the original Pagan 
building. The second stratum was painted 
updh before the apse was cut, and contains 
an early Byzantine Madonna and Child, 
which can hardly be later than the end of 
the sixth century. The drawing, especially 
of the hands, is crude enough, and there are 
the usual hard, black outlines, but the 
delicate pearly tints of the flesh, and the 
solemnity and dignity of the expression of 
the crowned "Queen of Heaven," can but 
command our admiration for so typical an 
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example of the last stage but one of the 
decline of the great art of Greece. 

This art had been seized by the hieratic im- 
pulse which demanded vestments and jewels, 
and generally entailed a certain rigidness of 
attitude, as in this instance; but the traditional 
distaste for realism that had always distin- 
guished Greek art from Roman was not yet 
dead, and comes out very strongly in the con- 
trast between this figure and the two heads 
of bending angels, which are the most con- 
spicuous part of the layer of paintings next 
over it. They are painted in warmer tones 
and without a hard outline, and they are 
admirable examples of the last stage of 
"classic" painting, in the sense of Roman, 
which is sometimes called the Pompeian, 
because most of the examples known of it 
were found upon the walls of that place. 
The vitality and longevity of the tradition 
are very astonishing. 

Rather below the angels are two heads of 
Fathers of the Church, the series of four 
being continued on the other side of the 
apse. The fact that they are upon an upper 
level of plaster proves that they are yet 
later, and their hard and frowning faces, and 
the coarseness of the painting, show that 
they represent that last "Byzantine" art 
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which wanted the inspiration of the earlier 
kind. 

The question of the dates of the paintings 
is a complicated one, and can here only be 
briefly discussed. The faces of the Fathers 
last described are on the same coat of 
plaster with the Crucifixion, the bands of 
worshippers, the Greek inscription, etc., and 
Mr. Rushforth is led to identify this large 
decoration of the sanctuary wall with that 
recorded in the Liber Pontiflcalis in the Life 
of John VIL, 705-707, which states: **Basili- 
cam itaque sanctaB Dei genetricis, qui 
Antiqua vocatur, pictura decoravit" (He 
decorated the Basilica of the Mother of 
God, which is called Antiqua, with painting). 
The chapel at the side is, as we saw, proved 
to have been painted in the reign of Zacha- 
rias, 748-752 {i,e, about half a century 
later), by the square nimbus around the 
head of the Pope ; and the date of the 
painting in the apse can be identified in 
the same way, for Pope Paul I. (757-767) is 
depicted there with the same sign that he 
was a living personage. The faces of both 
these Popes have the individuality of por- 
traiture. 

Such, then, was a typical Roman church, 
and such was art in Rome at the time of 
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the visit of Charles the Great, his corona- 
tion, and the foundation of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Things Byzantine were losing- 
their hold ; the classic tradition of Roman 
art had reasserted itself with surprising 
power, but had fallen before the rough and 
almost barbaric conceptions and methods of 
the inhabitants of the city. Rome had 
already, in the eighth century, entered upon 
that long period of confusion and of degra- 
dation from which she did not emerge until, 
later for her than elsewhere, the rays of the 
Renaissance penetrated through the gloom. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE ON ROMAN 
METHODS OF BUILDING 

THE houses and shrines of the primitive 
Romans were made of reeds, or of 
plaited withies daubed over with clay, and 
the roof was of thatch. Sunbaked bricks 
were the first improvement upon these, and 
such walls were often covered with stucco 
and protected with projecting roofs of fire- 
baked tiles. The sunbaked bricks were 
called lateres. 

The Etruscan fashion of using squared 
blocks of stone for the more important 
structures — OPUS QU ADRATUM — was 
imitated in Rome under the monarchy. 
Tufa^ a volcanic stone easy to cut, was 
the first to be used ; but peperino^ a harder 
conglomerate, and the kind of limestone 
called travertine came afterwards into fre- 
quent use. Opus quadratum continued to 
be occasionally employed ^^ Isite as the 
second century a.d. 

Entirely different from all these was 
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CONCRETE, the chief material of Roman 
walls from the first century B.c. onwards. 
A mortar was made by mingling lime with 
pozzolana, a reddish volcanic sand found 
in several districts near the city, and into 
this small lumps of tufa were thrown, or, in 
later times, broken fragments of any kind 
of stone that might be at hand. The 
mixture was poured while still liquid into 
wooden casings made by nailing horizontal 
planks to thicker uprights, and as it dried it 
hardened into a solid mass which possessed 
the peculiarity of setting hard even under 
water. Vaulted roofs were similarly cast of 
concrete, over a wooden centring. 

In the case of foundations and of cellars 
the wood was often allowed to remain, and 
parts of it are in some places still in ex^ 
istence. Where it was torn away or has 
gradually rotted, the impression left by the 
planks and by their supports can be clearly 
seen. The surface of concrete above the 
level of the ground was made smooth by 
means of various kinds of facing, which 
were built up inside the wooden casing 
before the concrete was poured into it. 

Until the time of Caesar CONCRETE 
was faced with opus incertuniy small pieces of 
tufa worked to a fairly smooth but irregular- 
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shaped face, and a rough point at the back. 
The edges of arches were made neat with 
radiating slabs of tufa about nine inches 
long. 

From the middle of the first century B.C. 
the pieces of the tufa which faced the con- 
crete were cut into squares in front, and 
were set diamond-wise, so that they gave 
the wall the appearance of a network of 
diagonal lines, from which came the name 
opus rettculatum. The arches, and also the 
corners, were at first faced with slabs of tufa 
as before, but later on with fiat square 
bricks. 

In and after the first century a.d. concrete 
was faced with triangular kilnbaked bricks 
called testes^ having a point at the back to 
give a good bond into the concrete, such as 
the points of the tufa opus incertum and opus 
reticulatum had given. There is not one 
classical wall in Rome built of brick ; the 
brickwork everywhere to be seen is all the 
facing of concrete. Corners and arches 
were faced with square bricks. At epochs 
when the building was of good quality the 
mortar was laid very thin, and this was 
always the case when the wall was not in^ 
tended to be covered with stucco ; in some 
of the bad, and especially of the very late, 
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brickwork the mortar is almost as thick as 
the bricks. 

At the end of the third century a.d. it 
became usualto combine bands of brick- 
work with others of small rectangular pieces 
of tufa, a method which has been called 
opus mixtum. 

The sunbaked bricks of Rome have all 
crumbled away. In the Forum an example 
of OPUS QUADRATUM is the great wall 
of the Tabularium; of CONCRETE with 
opus tncerhmiy the Rostra of Caesar ; opus 
reticulatum^ the lining of the Pons Juturnae; 
and brick facings the facade of the Curia of 
Diocletian, now the Church of St. Adriano. 

MARBLE came into use in Rome in the 
first century B.C. It was employed for 
columns and for thresholds, and was sawn 
into slabs for pavements, and to face the 
stucco with which walls were covered. It 
was not commonly used in solid blocks to 
build walls, but there were a few instances of 
its employment in that way — the Regia was 
reconstructed in solid marble by Domitius 
Calvinus, and the little round temple by the 
Tiber (** Mater Matuta") is an example 
which still survives. 
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A FEW OF THE MOST USEFUL 

MODERN WRITINGS FOR CONSUL- 

TATION WITH REFERENCE 

TO THE FORUM 

1. In Italian. 

The Reports upon the excavations by 
Giacomo Boni, in the Notizie degli Scavi, 
with copious illustrations. Special reprints 
of those upon the Fons Juturnae and JEdes 
Vests can be had at the Forum. 

Vaglieri, Git Scavi Recenti nel Faro 
Romano; Bull, Com. diRoma^ 1903. 

2. In German. 

HQlsen, Die Ausgrabungen aufdem Forum 
Romanum, 1898-1902 {Rom. Mitth. 1902). 

Otto Gilbert, Geschichte und Topographie 
der Stadt Rom. 1883. 

Richter, Romtsche Topographic^ 1901. 

Jordan, Der Tempel der Vesta und das 
Haus der Vestalinneny 1886; Rom. Topo- 
graphie y 1878. 

Preller, Romische Mythologies 1881. 
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3. In French. 
Th^d^nat, Le Forum Romain^ ed. 1901. 

4. In English. 

Lanciani, Ancient J^^ome^ 1889; Pagan and 
Christian Rome y 1895; R^ins and Excavations 
of Ancient RomCy 1897 ; New Tales of Old 
RomCy 1901. 

Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 1899. 

Nichols, The Roman Forum, 1877. 

MiddXeton, Remains of Ancient Rome, 1892. 

With reference to Sta. Maria Antiqua : — 

Rushforth, in the Papers of the British 
School in Rome, 1902. 

Lowrie, Christian Art and Archceology, 
1901. 

N.B. — Nearly all the above were written before the 
recent excavations beg'an. 
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CLASSICAL PASSAGES 
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I. THE FORUM. 

Virg-. ^n. viiL 359. 

Thb Forum. 

Ovid, Fasti, vi. 401. Plut. Romulus, 18. 

Ltv. L 12. Varro, L. L. v. 145. 

Dionys. ii. 50, 66. Festus, Epit. 84. 

Trajan. 
DioR. Cass. Ixviii. 16. Inscription on the Column. 

Sacra Via. 

Varro, L. L. v. 47. Plut. Cic. 22. 

Festus, 29a Cic. de Off. iii. 66. 

Cic Verr. v. 30, 77. 

The Shrines. 

Ovid, Trist. iii. i, 28. Ovid, Fasti, vi. 263. 

Serv. in JEn. viii. 363. 

The Poutical Centres. 

Dionys. ii. 29. Schol. on Horace, ad Epod. 

Varro, L. L. v. 155. xvi. 14. 

BASILICiB. 

Plaut. Curculio, iv. 1. Cic. ad Att iv. 16, 8. 
Livy, xxxix. ^, 7. Suet. Calig. 37. 

Mon. Ancyr. iv. 12. 
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II. PONS JUTURNiE. 

Vtrg, Ma» xiL 139. 

The Ntmph. 

Ovid, Fasti, ii. 585, 606. Cf. Amobius, 3, 29* . 
i£n. xiL 244. 

Eakly Roman Cults. 

Varro, L. L. v. 74. Plut Numa, 13. 

Castor and Pollitx. 

Dionys. 6, 13. Livy, iL 20. 

Ovid, Fasti, i. 707* Plutarch, CorioL iiU 

Martial, i. 70, 3. VaL Max. i, 8, i. 
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LUCIFERA. 

Ovid, Fasti, iiL 269. Varro, L. L. v. 69. 

Serv. iEn. viL 515; ii. 116. Statius Silv. iiL i, 55. 

The Healing of the Water. 
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TibulL ii. V. 43. Varro, L. L. v. 71. 

Magical Healing. 
Plin. xxix. I. Cic N. D. iii. 15. 
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Oros. Hist iii. 22. Cf. Pausanias, ii. 10, 2. 

Plaut. Curculio, I. i. 61. Livy, Epit xi. 

Statius, Silv. iii. 4, 23-5. Suet Claudius, 25. 
Mac. Sat. I. xx. 

The Ascent to the Palatine. 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 396. 

Barbatius Pollio. 
Cic PbiL xiii. 
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.:Thb Expiatory Water. 
Serv. JEn, 12^ 139. Tac HisL iv. 55. 

An Image of Juturna. 
Front, de Aquaed. i. la Ovid, Fasti, vi. 295. 

The Desecration op the Fons. 
Mirabilia Romae, 22, 30, 82. 

Vasa NUBIS. 
Persius, ii. 59^ Cic N. D. iii. 17. 

IIL .EDES VESTiE. 

Ovid, Fasti, vi. 261. 

The House of Vesta and the Vestals. 

Festus, 106, 2. Dionys. ii. 64, 65, 67. 

Fasti, vi. 249-68. Plut Numa, 10, 14- 

Livy , i. 2a Macrob. 3, 4, 1 1 and i , 1 2, 6u 

Plut. Camillus, 2a Cic. pro Fonteio, 21, 46. 

Ovid, Metamorp. 15, 864. Cic. de Legf, 2, 8, 2a 

Ovid, Fasti, iv. 629-40. Cic. de Harusp. 17, 37. 

Solinus, i. 21. Suidas, Numa. 
Aul. Gell. xiv. 7. 

Vesta Mater. 
Cic. de Harusp. 6, 12. Acta Fratrum Arvalium 
Cic. de Domo. 57, 144. (ed. Henzen) cxlii. 

St. AugTistin de Civ. DeL ann. loi. 

7, 16. Verg^. Georg^. i, 498. 

Acta Fratrum Arvalium Amobius, 3, 32. 

(ed. Henzen) ccxiv. 

ann. 224. 

Stercus Delatum Fas. 

Varro, L. L. 6, 32. Festus, 259 and 344. 

Ovid, Fasti, vi. 713. 

History of the JEdes. 

Ovid, Fasti, vi. 260, 295. Serv. JEn. 9, 406. 
Plut. Numa, 11. Festus, 106. 

Plin. 34, 7. 
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Fires and Restorations. 

Tac Ann. 15, 41. Herodian, i, 14, 4. . 

Dion. Cass. Ixxii. 24. 

The Atrium VESTis in the Sacraria Regia. 

Ovid, TrisL iiL I, 28. Horace, Satires, i. ix. 35. 

S^rv. JEn, viL 153. 

Lucus Vest.«. 

Festus, 92, 22. Fasti, iii. 315. 

Livy, V. 45. Aul. GelL xvi. 17. 

Plut. Cor. iii. JEil viii. 314. 
Cic. de Div. i. 45. 

Dog Sacrifices. 
Piin. N. H. xxix. 14. Festus, 45. 

IV. ATRIUM VESTALIUM. 

Fasti, vi. 309. 

The Ritual Baking by the Vestals. 
Serv. in Buc. Vergf. 8, 82. Festus, 65 and 158. 

The Raft-like Cake. 
Fasti, i. 127 and 275. Festus, p. 310 and 104. 

The Connection of the Vestals with Water. 

Dionys. 2, 68. Tac. Hist. 4, 53. 

Val. Ma3C i, i, 7, and Festus^ p. 161. 

viii. I, 5. Plut. Numa. 13. 

Livy, 1,21. Propertius, 4, 4, 15. 

Fasti, iii. 11 to 23. Dionys. i. 77. 

Serv. JEn. 11, 339. Dionys. vi. 13. 

Suidas, Numa. Varro, L. L. v. 61. 

Plin. N. H. xxviii. 2. Livy, I. xi. 7, 

Simulacrum Vest^b. 
Ovid, Fasti, vu 295. Cia de Orat iii. 3. 

Rule and Position of the Vestals. 

Tac. Ann. 4, 16. Mac. 3, 13, 12. 

Plin. N. H. xvi. 85. 
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Penetralia and the Sacra Fatalia. 

Festus, 250. Dionys. 2, 66. 

Cato de Re Rustica, 143. Dionys. i, 67. 

Cic. Phill. II, 10, 24 Plut. Camillus, 20. 

Lucan, 9, 994. Hor. Epit. ii. 2, 114. 

Liv. xxvi. 27. Calendar of Philocalus. 

Fasti, iii. 143 and vi. 254 Cic. de Har. 57. 
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-^n. ii. 483. 

Rescues of the Fatalia. 
Livy, V. 42. Dionys. ii. 66. 

Plin. N. H., vii. 45. Vita Heliog-abali, 6. 

Herodian, i. 14, 4. Livy, Epit. xix. 

Varro, L. L. v. 157. Fasti, vi. 437. 

V. REGIA. 

Ovid, Trist. iii. i, 29. 

Building of a Regia. 

Festus, 286 and 29a Plut Numa, 14. 

Solinus, I, 21. Ovid, Fasti, vi. 264. 

The Shrine of the Spears of Mars. 

Liv. xl. 19, xxiv. 10. Mac. Sat. i. 12. 

AuL Gell. iv. 6. Festus, 178. 

Dionys. 44, 17. Justin, Hist, xliii. 3. 

Varro, L. L. vi. ^^, Cato, R. R. 141. 
Plut. Q. R. 97. 

Sanctuary of Ops. Consiva. 

Varro, L. L. vi. 21. Macrob. i. 9. 

Vitruvius, x. 5. Festus, 186. 

The Worship of Jupiter and the Flamines. 

Macrob. S. 3, 20, 2. Gellius. x. 15, 28. 

Macrob. i. 15, 19 and L Livy, i. x. 5, and v. 40, 7 

i6y 30. and 8. 

Dionys. ii. 48 and 75. Varro, L. L. vi. 12. 

The Fasti. 

Livy, ix. 46, 5. Cic. ad Att. vi. i, 8. 

Mac. L 12, i6w 
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Suet Augustus, 31. Dia Cass. liv. 27. 
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Festus, 238. 
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Dionys. ii. 50, 54 ; vi. 67 ; Aul. Gellius. iv. 5. 

vii. 17. Festus, 290. 
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The Altar of Ops. 
Dio. Iv. 31. Livy, xxxix. 22. 

Corp. Inscr. Lat. Aug. 10 and Dec. 19. 
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Plut. Numa. 15. Amob. 5, i. 

Aul. GelL 13, 23. Porphy.de antro Nymph. vL 

Cf. the Roman Calendars. 

Political Aspects of the Vulcanal. 

Liv. ix. 46. Liv. xli. 27. 

Dionys. xi. 39. Cic. pro Murena, 11. 

Plin. N. H. 33, 6. 

Temple of Saturn. 

Mac. Sat. i. 8. Dionys. i. 34 and vi. i. 

Varro, L. L. v. 42 and 58. Festus, 322. 
Solinus, i. 13. 
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Varro, L. L. v. 155. 

Its Origins. 

Livy, i. 13. Dionys. ii. 46 and 29. 

Plut. Rom, xix. Cic. de Rep. ii. 17. 
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Livy, L 13, 13. Dionys. ii. 42, 50. 

Trehulus Statue. 
Livy, ix. 43. Plin, N, H. xxxv. 23. 

Cic. Phil. vi. s, 13. 

Arch of Tiberius. 
Tacitus, Ann. ii. 41. 
Tribunals in the Forum and Basilica 
Cic in Vatin. xiv. Plin. Ep. vi. 33. 

Cic. in Verr. ii, x, 3& Liv, vi. 15, 

Cic. pro Rose. Am. 6. Tac i. 75. 
Cic Brutus, 84. 

TABERM.e Nov.e and Veteres. 
Liv. i. 35. lo. Plin. N. H. J 



48, 44. Festus, 230 and 134. 

Vitr. 
Liv. 



Uv. xxvii. 11. Cic. Acad, Pr. 

Liv. ix. 7. Vitr. 
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Vicus Tuscus. 
Dionys. vii. 72. Liv. ix. 40. 

Cic. Verr. ii. i, 59. Ovid, Fasti, vi. 405. 

Ovid, Amor. iii. 2. Hon Od. L ii. 13. 

Temple of Castor. 
Plut. Sulla. 8. Cic. in Piso, 5. 

Plut. Cat. Min. 28. Ovid, Fasti, I 705. 

App. Bell. Civ. ii. 1 1 and Suet. Tib. 20. 

iii. 41. 

Temple of Divus Julius. 
Ovid, Metam. xi. 841. Cic Ep. Div. xi. 2. 
Ovid, Fasti, iii. 703. Dio. Cass. Ii. 19 and xlix. 

Ovid, £p. ex Ponto, ii. 2, 51. 

85. Cic. ad Att xiv. 15. 

App. Bell. Civ. ii. 148 and Mon. Ancyr. 

iii. 2. Suet. Aug. 15. 

Suet. Julius, 84, 85. 

Trib. Aurelium. 
Cic in Pison, v. Cic pro Sext. xv. 

Basilica JEmilul. 
Cic ad Att. iv. 16, 8. Plin. N. H. xxxv. 4. 

Tac Ann. iv. Dio. Cass. xlix. 41. 

Livy, xl. 51. Liv. iii. 48 (Virginius). 

The Columns. 
Plin. N. H. xxxvi. 24. 

Cloaca Maxima. 

Livy, i. 38. 

Venus Cloacina. 
Plaut Curculio, iv. i, la Plin. N. H. xv. 36. 

XI. THE PRIMITIVE TOMBS. 

Cic de Leg. ii. 22, 56. Juv. xv. 140. 
Plin. N. H. vii. 15 and 55. 

Parentalia. 

Ovid, Fasti, ii. 533 and 567. Liv. xxxv. 7. 
Cic. ad Att. 8, 14, i. JEn, v. 77 and 98. 

Plut. Crassus, xix. ^n. iii. 66. 
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XIL SACRA VIA. 

Festus, 290. 

Prisons. 

Varro, L. L. v. 151. Festus, Epit. 117. 

Liv. xxvi. 27, 3. Liv. xxxii. 26, 17. 

Liv. xxxix. 44, 7. Plato, Laws, x. 908. 

HORREA. 

Dio. Cass. Ixxii. 24. 

The Colossus Removed. 
Spartian, Hadrian, 19. 

Jupiter Stator. 
Liv. i. 12. Fasti, vi. 793. 

Dionys. ii. 41, 43, and 5a 

House of Tarquin, Etc. 

Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 13. Liv. i. 41. 

Solinus, i. 24. 

Clivus Sacer and Sacra Via. 

Hor. Sat. i. 9, i. Hor. Epod. vii. 

Martial, Ep. i. 70, 5. Cic. Verr. ii. 30. 

Plut. Cic. 22, Varro, L. L. v. 47. 
Hor. Od. iv. 2, 34. 

Ad Janum. 

Hor. Ep. i. I, 52, Cic. Phil, vi, 5. 

Hon Sat. ii. 3, 18. 
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